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Marshall and the Chiangs: 


Unity or Civil War? 
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OU) OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


WITH 


SPORT<STYLED COZINESS Take the wheel 
of a new Mercury, and the question changes from what 
car shall I buy to which Mercury model suits me best! Here’s 
one answer—the Sedan Coupe—with the coziness and 
sport styling of a coupe plus the roominess of a sedan, 
Flexible in traffic, it seems to spread wings on the highway 
... the big, lively car with more of everything you want! 


MORE LUXARY Open these extra- 
wide doors... here’s spaciousness that'll 
surprise you! Deep rear seat holds three. 
Front seats pivot inward for easy entrance 
and exit. Rich two-tone interiors. You'll 
see more smartness, all the way through! 


f— 


MORE STORAGE SPACE 

You'll find greater luggage room than 
you'd believe possible. You can take 
along all those extra bags... for more 
comfort and more convenience. Truly, 
Mercury gives you more of everything! 


MORE ROADABILITY Ciick off miles 
by the hundreds . . . you'll arrive fresh and 
rested in a Mercury. This car is built for the road, 
it’s steady—sure—easy to handle, thanks to two- 
way stabilization and balanced weight. More fun 
to drive—that’s the big, new Mercury! 


TUNE IN... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p.m., E.S.T. ... The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.S.T. 


MERCURY— DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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MIiMEOGRAPH 
BY A. B. DICK 
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sWctowat-beclomaet-larer-ies 
a “head-noa’ trom 


the boss... 


Why does a man who buys equipment 
for other people’s use have such a good 
feeling when he sees the Mimeograph* 
duplicator being rolled into place? 

It’s a simple answer. He knows that it 
does credit to his professional judgment. 
He knows he will never have to explain, 
apologize for, or justify his purchase. 

The Mimeograph duplicator fills the 


bill for everyone, whatever his job, from 
president to office boy. 


It produces clean, clear, low-cost cop- 
ies by the tens or thousands: the kind 
the boss is proud to send out. 


The boys and girls who do the work 
prefer to use it, even when there is a 
choice of methods. It’s so fast, so clean, 
so simple in operation. 


DUPLICATOR 


COMPANY 





COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


It is made by a company which guar- 
antees its dependability, and which has 
a nationwide trained service organiza- 
tion to-keep it in top running order. 

To find out what the Mimeograph du- 
plicator can do for your business, get in 
touch with your local A. B. Dick Com- 
pany distributor, or write direct to 
A. B. Dick Company, Cuicaco. 


*MIMEQGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office - A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago - The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Torente 











Don’t cry over 
Spilled milkmen! 


No need to cry over anyone who might be injured on your 
property or by you or your family, if you have The Fidelity 
& Casualty Company’s Family Legal Liability policy. 

Just think—for as little a sum as $10—you and members 
of your family residing with you, are protected up to $10,000 
in the event of legal responsibility for bodily injury—sickness 
—or disease of others or for damage to their property! 

IN ADDITION—whether you are legally responsible or not 
— if anyone is injured on your property—$250 Medical 
payments coverage is provided. 

Dare vou risk the possibility of facing a heavy damage claim 
wher - ‘tion can be bought so cheaply? Act now!—Get 


in ic. “h the nearest F & C Agent or write us at 80 
cane, New York City. 


Maic 
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LETTER 


‘Cross-Crosslets’ - 

The cover picture on the April 1 issue of 
NEWSWEEK appealed to me very much. The 
medal which this child of Europe is wearing 
has the crosslet of our 310th Infantry Regi- 








Guillumette 
The crosses differ 


ment insignia, as you will note from the 


letterhead. Would it be possible to give me j 


some information about this medal? 


Joun P. Ritey 
Secretary 
810th Infantry 
AEF Veterans’ Association, Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 


Actually, the cross-crosslet medal worn by 


the little French girl on the cover of NEws- 
wEEK for April 1 is not the same as the om 


in the 310th Infantry Regiment’s insignia a 


Her medal is one awarded in the priman 
grades of many French Catholic schools fa 
good conduct and high marks and bears the 
inscription “Jerusalem.” That type of cros 
is sometimes called a Jerusalem Cross from 
its occurrence in the coat of arms of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, which was established 
by the Crusaders. Some authorities hold tha 
the five crosses symbolize the five wounds of 
Christ. 

The cross-crosslet on the 310th Infantry 
insignia is taken from the coat of arms o 
Commercy, in which St. Mihiel is located, 
and commemorates the 310th’s participation 
in the St. Mihiel drive in the first world war. 
Hillman on Clothing Prices 

I must call your attention to the thoroughly 
misleading and inaccurate article appearing 
on page 74 in your April 15 issue, dealing 
with alleged activities of mine with respect 
to clothing prices. I ask you to correct the 
false impression it creates by giving my 
statement equal prominence. 

The inference is absolutely incorrect that, 
when I saw President Truman on Jan. 15 
last, I discussed clothing prices with him. 
The fact is that I never discussed clothing 
prices with President Truman then or at any 
other time. 

It is absolutely untrue, as your article 


— 
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One of a Series of Messages Showing How,“The Business of Air Reduction is the Business of America.” 


From the moment you sink into a seat 
aboard one ot today’s modern cars— 
comfort . . . at-home luxury. . . and 
confidence in satety are all yours. So 
smoothly do these great trains flash 
along the rails that you are scarcely 
conscious of motion. 


This exhilarating feeling ot travel- 





Won. FOR STREAMLINERS 


ling on air... is made possible by 
smooth ribbons of track constantly 
maintained in peak operating condi- 
tion by modern welding processes. 
Working with Airco gases and 
equipment, maintenance-of-way crews 
build up and harden rail ends, switch 
points and frogs... butt-weld. contin- 


uous rails...and perform many other 
maintenance operations. 

In a like manner, Air Reduction 
plays an important part in ALL industry 
...from display signs to steel produc- 
tion ... from the carbonation of soft 
drinks to the processing of rayon and 
nylon. 


: Gre Air REDUCTION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


© Operating subsidiaries: AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY © MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. © NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION © PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CD. © WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. © AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 
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OR nearly a quarter of a cen- 

tury portland cement concrete 
pavements have been carrying a 
large share of the nation’s rapidly 
growing motor traffic, safely and 
at low annual cost. 


The outstanding performance 
of concrete pavements is the 
result of years of productive ree 
search and engineering analysis 
carried on by federal, state, county 
and city engineers, engineering 
colleges and technical organiza- 
tions. The Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation is contributing to this 
highway technology through its 
continuing research work and 
educational programs. 


As a result of the engineering 
advances made, concrete pave- 
ments usually cost less to build 
than other pavements of equal 
load-carrying capacity. They 
require minimum maintenance 
expense to carry safely the ever- 


Engineering Research 
has Built Safety and 
Economy into 


CONCRETE 
PAVEMENTS 





increasing volume of motor cars 
and trucks. 


In addition to being the lowest 


annual cost pavement for all but 
the lighter traffic, concrete’s skid- 
resistant, light reflecting surface 
makes it the safest pavement as 
well. 


Your gasoline tax and motor 
vehicle funds will buy more high- 
way service per dollar when in- 
vested in concrete pavements for 
inter-regional and main rural 
highways and for principal . 
streets. 


in sections of the count:y where cal- 
cium or sodium chlorides are likely 
‘to be used for ice and snow removal, 
be sure your concrete pavements 
are built with AIR-ENTRAINING 
PORTLAND CEMENT. This new 
product is the answer of research to 
the problem of pavement scaling. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
* Dept. 4E-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ao. 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 
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implies, that, on Feb. 19, or before or after 


that date, I received or made transatlantic 
telephone calls, while in Germany, to or from 
clothing manufacturers or anyone else. 

On March 7, contrary to your article, | 
was in Washington, attending a CIO Execu- 
tive Board conference and meeting with 
Philip Murray and others. I did not discuss 
OPA prices’on clothing with anyone. 

I am shocked that NEwswEex with its gen- 
eral record for accuracy, could have printed 
the story it did without first checking with 
me as to the facts: In «my absence from this 
office, a NEWSWEEK correspondent did con 
tact one of my subordinates but gave him no 
hint that the above completely inaccurate 
statements would appear in print and thus 
gave him no opportunity to point out thet 
falsity. 

In the interest of accuracy and fair play,} 
ask you to print my statement as prominently 
as you. did the original, wholly inaccurate 
statements concerning me. 


Smpney HittMan 
President 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
Washington, D. C. 


NeEwsweEEK did not say that Mr. Hillman 
discussed clothing prices with President Tru 


. man, but that after an interview with the 


President at the White House he said: “The 
men’s clothing industry will receive from 
OPA a fair adjustment for the recent wage 
increase.” Whether Mr. Hillman actually 
spoke over the transatlantié phone from Ger- 
many is irrelevant. What is relevant, accord- 
ing to NEwsweEeEx’s sources, is that certain 
manufacturers tried to reach him by tele 
phone to implore him to speed up OPA 
action. With regard to Mr. Hillman’s prev 
ence in Washington on March 7, it wa 
NEwswEEK’s understanding from his New 
York office that he did not return to work 
after coming home from Europe. Mr. Hil- 
man’s letter omits reference to the main 
points in NEwswEEx’s account: that he had 
“let the manufacturers understand that he 
would work for higher clothing prices,” that 
he “obtained the pledge of a responsible OPA 
official to adjust clothing prices,” and that 
about three months after he won wage a- 
vances of from 21 to 80 per cent for 150,000 
members of his union, the OPA issued a new 
regulation which ponent substantial in- 
creases in prices. 

Argentina’s ‘Oligarcas’ 

In Pan American Week (NEWwSWEEE, 
March 18) you mention that practically all 
Argentines agree that the election was honest, 
but your reporter has either got in with the 

“Peronista” faction or has misunderstood. 

Here, we say the elections were free and 

honest as far as voting went. But why did 
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Famous ndtural ite lines” 





] MEN TEND to become panicky in the jungle. The dark- 
e 


2 A WONDERFUL natural “life line” is the liana, or jungle 
e@ 


ness, dampness, and strange noises give a feeling of vine. The liana, like many clinging vines, secretes 

















‘illman insecurity. Experts say the first rule is to relax. Get plenty of water fit for drinking in its hollow, tube-like stem. When the 
at Tru. sleep. Search for food and water. Water is indispensable. Due vine is cut in two places, the water runs out. To start it 
th the to the high temperature—a man may lose as much as a pint dripping again, you simply cut off another length of tubing 
Be. of water per hour by sweating. from the upper end of the vine. 
t wage 
ctually 
m Ger. 
accord- 
certain 
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it wa 
is New 
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3 THERE IS A special tubing in industry that serves as a 4. BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing 
* “life line” for many modern products. It is known as because it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
Bundyweld. This special tubing, for example, carries the throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
WSWEER, essential oil, gas, air and hydraulic brake fluids to the work- scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. 
ically all ing parts of our motor trucks. It is exceptionally dependable Experts have called it the outstanding tubing improvement 
s —e due to its unusual construction. of thé century. 
with 
rstood. : 
free and 5 ENGINEERS AND product designers rely on 
why did * Bundyweld. They use it’ in countless modern 
products—in everything from cars, trucks and 
tractors to gas ranges and refrigerators. Let Bundy B U N D Y T U B i N G 
ee Research and Engineering Departments show you xk * ee ee xk * 
ri how Bundy Tubing can aid your product. Also on —< 
ee Sor available in Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., eucrmeanes ve voun exescrations 
= ont | Detroit 13, Michigan. 
SONS, | oa BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
is, 193, fm Pacific Metals Co., Lid. | Standard Tube Sales Corp. lLapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
aes 3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. 3333 W. 47th Place 112 S. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 


iy Son Francisco 10, Calif. ’ Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Phila. 2, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 











*So where’s your bump o 
P 
direction now?” 


There always is a time whengnothing 
but a Rand M¢Nally Road Atlas will 
settle the family difference of opinion. 
And Dad has left it at home, depend- 
ing on his bump of direction to keep him 
on the right road. Bumps, he can now 
tell you, are not dependable directors. 


Experienced excursionists avoid 
such confusion by refusing to budge 
from home without a Rand M£Nally 
Road Atlas. They find it a dependable 
guide to the highways of the United 
States, southern Canada, and Mexico. 
It contains large two-color maps of 
cach state, showing main roads and 
connecting highways. More than just 
a ‘‘book of maps,” your Rand M¢Nally 


Road Atlas includes descriptions of 
places of interest. Merely to read it 
starts a mental travelogue rolling. 


And when it comes to actually set- 
ting out on a journey, you'll find the 
Automatic Route Finder will point an 
unwavering finger at the place you 
want to go. It will show the best and 
quickest routes between starting point 
and stopping point. 


Priced at only $1.00, the new 1946 
Rand M§Nally Road Atlas is available 
at most book, department, and sta- 
tionery stores and at newsstands. Start 
planning your trip with a Rand MfNally 
Road Atlas today. : 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslalleshed 4856 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks - School Maps + Children’s Books - Road Maps 





.told to go home. When we were promised 


stopped laughing as Perén’s paid men go 


Travel Folders + Tickets - Coupon Books + Maps - Atlases 
Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 


i 
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so many hundreds of thousands more vote 
this time than in the last popular elections? 
And who can convince us that San Juan, the 
province that was ravaged by an earthquake, 
voted almost evenly for both candidates, 
with Tamborini only winning by approxi- 
mately a thousand votes? 

For a long time this country has been 
governed by rulers who knew little about 
politics and thought honesty was enough, 
but now the Argentine women will show 
them it is a man’s duty to be an honest 
politico. 

Who fought for liberty in this country? 
First the students, youngsters of 15 to 24 
years, and then the women, irrespective of 
age, race, or creed. All we have cried for has 
been liberty, but we were laughed at and 





Dr. Bertha Lutz of Brazil pioneered 
politics for Latin American women 


free elections, the men said, “Now you see.” 
And to our answer that they were being 
taken in, they laughed. Now everybody has 


around taking young boys to prison and or- 
ganizing fights in the street. 

The name we are given is “oligarcas.” 
Why, no one knows. And if you walk down 
a street with the word “liberty” on the lapel 
of your coat, you are liable to find yourself 
standing naked in the middle of a jesting 
group of people. 





We don’t ask for help. We can and will A 
fight alone, but all ‘we ask is please not to 
turn out Spruille Braden, who is our only | 
defender at these moments. 
AN ARGENTINE WOMAN s 
Buenos Aires, Argentina t 
‘ Arnold von Winkelried t 
In the March 18 issue of your esteemed 
paper you mention Arnold von Winkelried 
with a picture showing a soldier slaying 
women. t! 
There is a huge mistake in this picture. é 
The legendary feat by which Winkelried is i 
kno-n happened in 1386 at Sempach near = 
Luccrae, when 1,600 Swiss soldiers were 
attacked by an Austrian Army under the 8 
command of Leopold, duc d’Autriche—and 
Winkelried rushed toward the Austrians, e 


gathered a number of spears to his breast 
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“| wonder if people realize how 

little it costs...” Passengers are often 

AN surprised —very pleasantly —to find that 
the speed and comfort of air travel cost 
them so little. 





emed 

lried 

ial Look at Northwest’s new low fares in N 

. the table above (and remember, they ORTHWEST AIRLINES 
ed i include delicious meals). Compare them Coast -tfo-Coast 

wer with other forms of travel. Then you'll 

* nd see why it pays to make reservations 

rians, early ...and go Northwest! 














 Fairbanks-Morse @ 





Profit-Making Power 
FOR RAILROADS 


Diesel locomotives, by making important contributions to 
faster, more frequent schedules, have proved their power to 
build traffic and good will for railroads. . 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives will.do more than 
help increase passenger and freight revenue. They will 
_make a second contribution to railroad income by cutting 
operating costs. 


Additional savings will result from the simple design of 
the Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel engine. Service 
and maintenance are minimized for around-the-clock avail- 
ability. 

An added economy is the fact that Fairbanks-Morse Loco- 
motives require fewer diesel engines| and main generators, 
because each diesel develops 2000 horsepower. 


A name worth remembering 


Diese! Lecemetives - Diesel Engines - Generators > Meters * Pumps - Scales 
Magnetes > Stekers * Railread Meter Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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and fell pierced through and through, thus 
opening up a way for his comrades who then 
defeated the Austrians. 

The picture you have published is drama. 
tic but is certainly related to another event 


F. Liscotrre 
Paris, France 


The picture NEwswEeEx published was not 
in error and was related to the historic Battle 
of Sempach. It is reproduced below and © 
shows the daughters of Arnold von Winkel. 
ried defending their home. Also reproduced ' 
is a copy of a painting depicting the patria 
himself rushing on the swords of the oppos | 
ing Austrians. In addition NEWSWEEK quote 
the following excerpts from “The Patriot's 
Pass-Word,” a well-known poem by Jame 
Montgomery (1771-1854), commemorating 
the event: , 


All Switzerland is in the field, 

She will not fly, she cannot yield, 

She must not fall; her better fate 

Here gives her an immortal date. 

Few were the number she could boast, 
Yet every freeman was a host, 

And felt as ’twere a secret known 
That one should turn the scale alone, 


It did depend on one indeed; 

Behold him, Arnold Winkelried! 
There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 


But ’twas no sooner thought than done, 
The field was in a moment won; 
‘Make way for Liberty!’ he cried, 
Then ran, with arms extended wide, 
As if his dearest friend to clasp; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp; 
‘Make way for Liberty!’ he cried; 
Their keen points met from side to side; 
He bowed amidst them, like a tree, 
And thus made way for Liberty .. . 


Bettmann Archive 


The Winkelried women... 
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... and Arnold dying for liberty 
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-% . Almost every Américan 
nefits every day |. | 
4 jenn producteef or 
ORG-WARNER 


UNDER THE NAME NORGE... 
PORG-WARNER brings you all 4 modern home services / 








































To the modern woman, Norge is an 
exciting name. It means smart, effi- 
cient home helps—time-saving, step- 
Saving, money-saving equipment. 

That is natural. For Norge is one 
of the great family of Borg-Warner 
industries linked together for great- 
est service to America’s homes and 
industries. 

Through 28 plants, Borg-Warner 
industries carry on precision engineer- 
ing and large-scale production. All of 





them are dedicated to the principle: 
“Design it better— make it better.” 

Norge refrigerators, with the world- 
famous “Rollator” to minimize fric- 
tion, wear and sound—and Norge 
ranges, heaters and washers—all 
these represent only one phase of 
Borg-Warner activity. 

There are many other Borg-Warner 
products which serve you daily in 
bidden ways. They are equally vital 
to your comfort and convenience. 


In the automotive field, for exam- 
ple, 19 of the 20 makes of cars today 
use essential parts made by Borg- 
Warner. And in the housing, aviation, 
marine and farm equipment fields, 
Borg-Warner is making similarly im- 
portant contributions. 

In the months ahead, there will be 
startling new developments, as Borg- 
Warner moves ahead in its program 
to benefit every American every day. 
Keep on the watch for them! 





ENCINEERING 





Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
3... these are the units which form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: 
BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. ¢ CALUMET 
STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN * NORGE ¢ NORGE-HEAT ¢ NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 
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OF THE MESABI 


Steel starts in the iron-ribbed hills: of Min- 
nesota. The red ore moves down the Lakes 
in an endless procession of ships, and the 
hungry mills devour it by hundreds of 
thousands of tons a day. 


A great part of that ore comes from the 
open pit mines of the Mesabi Iron Range— 
man-made canyons, miles across and half 
a mile deep. If you stand on the rim you 
can see dozens of ant-like machines crawl- 
ing along the floor of the vast excavation. 
And only when you descend to their level 
do you find they are “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors and Motor Graders bulldozing ore 
to the shovels and maintaining the wind- 
ing haul roads from the pit. 


Those husky earthmovers are as vital to 
steel production as the clanking trains, 
long-hulled ships and monster mills. They 
are on the job from the time stripping starts 
until the last bucketful of ore is removed 
from the boats. 


“Caterpillar” Diesels are rugged—built 
to work and keep on working in mud or 
dust, heat or cold. Dependable, econom- 
ical, proved in battle as in the toughest 
tasks of peace, they are already buckling 
down to the great jobs that will reshape 
America. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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| Caterpillar Diesel 


ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 
Remember his service and honor him. 
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VIVE LE PAPIER: The international pub- 
lishing business is complex enough, ariy- 
way, without what happened to us in 
Paris a few weeks ago. Around the first 
of last month, 88 cases of precious cover 
paper for NEwsweex-Continental arrived 
in Le Havre aboard the Asbury Victory. 
A week later, the transport people noti- 
fied Henry P. McNulty of our Paris bu- 
reau that the paper had been placed on 
a barge and was en route up the Seine. 
After a casual trip of three weeks the 
barge bearing our paper nudged along- 
side a Nanterre quay; at least that’s the 
way McNulty heard it from his gleeful 


transport friends. The news relieved all 
bureau hands, especially McNulty, who 
was sweating out an expected visit from 
the stork to his home. 

Then, a couple of days later, the trans- 
port folk called with the doleful news 
that there was no paper on the barge 
after all. A quick ‘halk with Le Havre 
confirmed the sad news—no paper on the 
barge, no paper even on the Asbury Vic- 
tory. In desperation Messrs. Joe Barry 
and Bob Chevé, also of our Paris bureau, 
grabbed the director of the transport firm 
and took him out to the scene of the 
mystery. There, they discovered that, in 
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spite of ali the fuss, the paper had arrived. 

It seems that all French officials con- 
cerned with the transaction had been 
looking for rolls rather than cases—be- 
cause on a French telephone, “News- 





WEEK” comes out “musique.” Alors! No 
music rolls on the barge, nor on l’Asbury 
Victoire. 

It was a girl for McNulty. 
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ADDED WEIGHT: Speaking of paper, we 
are glad to hear that readers have noted 
that NEwswEEx has been able to step up 
the weight of its paper since the war’s end. 
The quality now being used is 40 per cent 
heavier than that which we were forced 
to use during the war years. As soon as 
the paper shortage grows less acute and 
necessary machinery becomes available 
during the next year, we intend to bring 
the finish of NEwsweeEx’s paper the rest 
of the way back to the superior level 
which readers knew in the days before 
Pearl Harbor. 


woo 


NEW FEATURE: That chart on page 7] 
becomes a permanent feature of the 
“Business” section with this issue. It is a 
visual attempt to 
give the News- 
WEEK reader a 
quick check on 
current trends in 
the business world. 
Three main catego- 
ries—Production, 
Spending, and 
Commerce—will be 
plotted each week. 


THE COVER: When General of the Army 
Marshall left China after his first mission 
he had established the basis for Com- 
munist-Nationalist agreement. But, be- 








-fore his return to Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai-shek’s country, civil war broke out. 
Last week, Marshall again was working 


_with the Chiangs to find a way back to 


Chinese unity. The Associated Press pic- 
ture of the trio was taken on his first 
mission (see page 39). 
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«the improved FIRE-POWER of C. 
NEW TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE 


HIS SPRING a new kind of power 
is ready for your car at the familiar 
Fire-Chief pump. 

Alert, flashing power to give you 
rocket-like starts ... a steady stream 
of smooth power ... emergency power 
to give you greater safety! Improved 


Youre welcome at 


Fire-Power makes this finer perform- 
ance possible. Not just one, but all 
of the desirable gasoline qualities are 
scientifically balanced to produce this 
higher all-around performance. 


Try the new Fire-Chief and see what 
we mean. At Texaco Dealers now. 
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TEXACO DEALERS 
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SKY CHIEF TEXACO AND HAVOLINE 
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TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton. See newsoa, ox time and stations 
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.__What’s Behind Today’s 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Nearly every recent order to conserve 
tood for the starving countries has been 
at the personal direction of the President. 
In fact he has overruled Agriculture Sec- 
retary Anderson on several occasions to 
get quicker action, including the latest 
wheat and flour orders . . . Expect Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, former American 
Ambassador to China, to announce his 
candidacy for the Senate . . . Major in- 
dictments for extensive black-market ac- 
tivity in lumber will shortly be announced. 
and more are being prepared . . . Rear 
Admiral Aaron S. Merrill, who was round- 
ly scored by the President for his anti- 
merger talk in Dallas (see page 29), has 
told friends he may leave the service. 


United Nations Home 

There’s a chance that the whole ques- 
tion of permanent United Nations head- 
quarters may be reopened at the Assem- 


bly session in New York next September. | 


Several Latin American delegates are 
discussing behind-the-scenes plans to re- 
new their efforts to settle the UN in 
San Francisco. Their one hesitancy in 
pressing the matter is that Russia, which 
has now established diplomatic relations 
with Switzerland, would campaign for 
Geneva. 


Full Employment Board * 


Treasury Secretary Vinson and Com- 
merce Secre Wallace agree that men 
ppolet to the economic board under 

e “bobtailed” full employment bill 
must be genuine liberals, not compromise 
choices who might fail to approve whole- 
heartedly the Administration objectives 
for an expaading economy. Many names 
have been mulled over, Some are out of 
the running: Leon Henderson (congress- 
men wouldn’t like him) and Robert 
Nathan (his business commitments are 
too heavy). Some are still in: Governor 
Arnall of Georgia, Prof. Alvin Hansen of 
Harvard, Budget Director Smith, and 
Homer P. R , former president of 
the University of Texas. 


Trivia 

Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy 
was seen in a Washington hotel lobby 
the other day with a file of legal docu- 


ments under his arm—and, tucked next 
to them, a copy of the astrology magazine 
Horoscope . . . This story is going the 
rounds of the State Department: When 
auditors disallowed 50% of the taxi fares 
on the expense account of a U.S. diplo- 
mat, who had been accompanied on an 
official trip by his mother, they received 
this reply: “My mother did not share my 
taxis from railway stations and airfields 
to hotels. She invariably walked—carry- 
ing her luggage on her head.” The 


bureaucrats are still trying to think up 


the answer . . . Marsha! Gregory Zhukoff, 
former commander of the Soviet zone of 
Germany, writes frequently to his friend 
General Eisenhower. 


Congressional Stall 


It’s now beginning to appear that the 
La Follette-Monroney report on the re- 
organization of Congress is threatened 
with a slow death. The co-chairmen are 


_agreed that the report’s recommendations 


should be considered in one bill. How- 
ever, oldtimers in both the House and 
the Senate have served notice that they 
will oppose any such action. Especially 
in the Senate, the veteran members are 
insisting that the report be broken up 
into manv bills and that each be referred 
to the committee having jurisdiction over 
the particular matter. This would result 
in little or no action. 


National Notcs 


Don’t look for anything substantial to 
come out of the House Ways and Means 
Committee hearings on social-security 
revision this season. The committee has 
heard only a third of the 185 scheduled 
witnesses on broadening the act. Summer 
recess and fall elections will likely fore- 
stall any legislation on the subject until 

anuary . . . Italo-American groups are 
acking Earl Brennan, former OSS chief 
of Italian operations, as the next U. S. 
Ambassador to Italy. They oppose Assist- 
ant Secretary of State James C. Dunn for 
the post, although he’s favored by con- 
servative ranks in the State Department 
. .. Murray Latimer, former chairman of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, is slated 
for a top spot in the Labor Department, 
possibly Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 





Trends Abroad 


Fixite is now being increasingly men- 


tioned as the possible sentence for several 
of the Nuremberg war trials defendants 
. .. Although Trygve Lie’s legal opinion 


on the Iranian question was his first pub- 
lished intervention in a matter under the 
consideration of the Security Council, on 
previous occasions he had privately sug- 
gested to the U. S. and British delegations: 
that the Russians might be more reason- 
able in their claims against Turkey if t! - 
Iranian matter were allowed to drop from 
the council’s agenda . . . Some Germans 
are now referring to American GI’s as 
Russen mit Biigelfalten (Russians with 
creased trousers) . . . Tension in Ger- 
many over Russia’s efforts to merge the 
Social Democrats and the Communists 
(see page 44) is building up to the point 
of possible stree: brawls. on ‘May > Dav. 


Timoshenko’s Mission 


Soviet Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, 
the “forgotten man” of séveral Russian 
campaigns, is to be Moscow’s envoy to 
Ethiopia. On the surface harmless, the 
appointment has.some British and U.S 
officials jittery, especially in view of possi- 
ble Russian aims in the adjoining Italian 
colony of Eritrea, which virtually com- 
mands Britain’s Red Sea route to India 
and the Far East. Timoshenko, a brilliant 
defensive military strategist, is not a - 
novice in politics, But neither is yro- 
British Emperor Haile Selassie, who has — 
sent his first cousin Ras Imerou to Wash- 
ington sas minister for quick liaison if 
political trouble brews in the Red Sea 
area or in Ethiopia, where there are many 
dissatisfied native groups. 


Italy’s Coal Shortage 


A generally unlooked-for effect of the 
U. S. coal strike has been a serious threat 
to the Italian industrial recovery program, 
now about 30% complete. Only abot half 
of the 2,000,000 tons of American coal 
needed for the first quarter reached Italy, 
and because of the strike there is little 
prospect of sizable shipments soon. Con- 
sumer-gc¢ industries have been cut 
back, passenger railroad schedules sharp- 
ly reduced, and gas works limited to an 
hour and a half daily for cooking pur- 
poses. Observers predict that the Italian 
economy will be back to bare subsistence 
level by mid-June unless coal can be — 
obtained. 


Russian Strength 


Although military observers believe 
Russian naval plans are negligible, they 
regard the present Soviet Army as easily 
the world’s most powerful. Latest esti- 
mates indicate the Russigns are training 
1,500,000 men a year, » an enlistment 
period of two to five years. The goal is 
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a $,000,000-man peacetime ground force. 
Airwise it is estimated they are maintain- 
ing 40,000 operational planes, 14,000 of 
which are in active units. 


Poland’s Refugee Army 


The British Foreign Office has asked 
the dominions as well as Western Euro- 
pean and American countries how many 
members of the refugee Polish Army, now 
in Britain and Italy, each government 
would be willing to admit for permanent 
residence. Favorable. replies have been 
» received from Norway, Holland, France, 
and Arge ‘ina, but the U.S. State De- 
partment has said it is unable to act on 
the suggestion without specific authoriza- 
tion from Congress. The British hope the 
various countries will be able to provide a 
haven for all of the 150,000 Poles who 
have so far refused to return to their 
homeland. 


Air Expansion 

The State Department, under political 
pressure from abroad, may soon ask 
TWA’s operators in Italy to make room 
for the British Overseas Airways in set- 
ting up Italy’s potentially profitable do- 
mestic lines. The British have vigorously 
protested TWA’s exclusive contract in 
Italy. The State Department feels that if 
the British representative on the Allied 
Commission in Rome was asleep at the 
Switch at the time of joint British-Ameri- 
can approval of the contract, it was Brit- 
ain’s etror, However, behind the depart- 
ment’s expected easing of U.S. airline 
exclusivity in Italy lies a desire to get 
American service into certain Middle East 
areas where the British control the best 
routes. . 


Foreign Notes 


General Barker, present commander of 
U.S. troops in Berlin, is scheduled for 
redeployment and retirement because of 
ill health; he has been suffering from a 
painful back ailment. However, it is no 
secret that the Russians are eage - to see 
him leave as he has been forthright to the 
point of anger in blocking their attempts 
to exercise wider control . . . Anyone 
looking for the fancy gold-brocaded swas- 
tika wall curtain which once hung in the 
Reichschancellery and furnished back- 
ground for many of the formal pictures 
of Hitler can now find it in the Berlin 
office of U.S. Brig. Gen. Robert A. Mc- 
Clure . . . U.S. information control ex- 
perts plan showing a hand-picked Ger- 
man audience Charlie Chaplin’s film “The 
Great Dictator” to determine whether 
the German public is ready to laugh at 
such a pointed parody or whether the 
film would boomerang. 





Darker Bread 


The country’s bread will become still 
darker if plans of the International Food 
Conference are approved. The latest pro- 
posal calls for an extraction-rate increase 


for wheat to 90%, up from the ‘present 
85%, and dilution of the flour by 5% with 
other grains except rye. It also would 
reduce the use of grains and potatoes for 
purposes other than foods. All countries 
participating in the international relief 
program would agree to use the darker 
flour, so the U.S. milling industry could 
be expected to greet such a program 
without complaint. The millers are dis- 
satisfied now because Canada and other 
countries are still making white flour, 
while U.S. millers are held to .an 85% 
extraction basis. 


Aviation Notes 


Watch for an unprecedented number 
of CAB decisions in the next.six months 
permitting new feeder airlines through- 
out the country. Decisions are expected 
soon for the West Coast, New England, 
and several Midwest areas . . . It’s safe to 
disregard rumors of an imminent appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary of State 
for Air. There is no intention at present to 
create such an office . . . Top aeronautical 
engineers in this country concede that 
Great Britain is ahead of the U.S. not 
only in age oo design but also in 
production. ile U.S. manufacturers 
have become bogged down, British out- 
put recently has increased . . . -The 
Swedish Air Corps is buying an un- 
announced number of jet-propelled fight- 
er planes—British Vampires and Swedish 
J-2s powered with British Goblin jet 
units . . . Although it has received little 
publicity, government-owned Trans-Cana- 
da Air Lines is readying plans to fly from 
Montreal along the East Coast in compe- 
tition with U.S. airlines to Bermuda, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad. ‘ 


Men’s Suits 

Industry sources say that men can 
look forward to a better supply of suits 
soon. But they will be lightweights and 
tropicals. The reason is that woolen and 
worsted. mills for months have been pro- 
eg, 3 considerably more lightweight 
than heavyweight fabrics. Since wages 
and expenses now are higher and light- 
weight fabrics cost less to make, the mills 
found this the only way to conform with 
OPA regulations requiring them to keep 
within an average base period price. 


Business Footnotes 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is expected to give railroads an. increase 
in freight rates of at least 15% (see page 
68). An ICC increase granted several 
years ago was set aside because of OPA 
pressure, so the agency is already on 
record for a boost . .. CPA Administrator 
Small has turned down Congressional 
pleas that his agency allocate the supply 
of steel in order to protect smaller manu- 
facturers . . . Returning to peacetime 
production, Elco, major builder of Navy 
Sn a eS ee eee 
cruiser inquiries are inter- 
ested in a boat primari cease they 
can’t get a house .. . inary life-insur- 
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ance business for March was 56% ahea:' 
of last year; some companies show a gain 
of more than 100%. 





Movie Lines 


Ciark Gable is the likely choice for 
the starring role in “The Hucksters,” the 
Frederic Wakeman satire on radio which 
M-G-M bought for a reported $200,000 
. . . An unknown Los Angeles school 
girl, Dorothy ‘Ford, who stands 6 feet 4 
inches, will play opposite pint-sized 
Mickey Rooney in “Uncle Andy Hardy,” 
the first of the series since Rooney’s dis- 
charge . . . After extended negotiations 
with Eugene O’Neill and the Theatre 
Guild, RKO has bought “Mourning Be- 
comes Electra.” Katharine Hepburn will 
probably draw the lead . . . For his first 
film in six years Charlie Chaplin will pro- 
duce and star in “Comedy of Murders.” 
It’s about the French bluebeard Landru 
. . . Betty MacDonald’s best seller “The 
Egg and I” has been acquired by Inter- 
national for Claudette Colbert . . . Walt 
Disney is changing the name of his full- 
length feature “Uncle Remus” to “Song 
of the South” to remove it from the cate- 
gory of a “kids’ picture.” 


Book Notes 


R. E. Gould, the 75-year-old - Maine 
author of “Yankee Storekéeper,” is al- 
ready at work on another book titled “The 
Confessions of a Reformed Traveling 
Salesman” . . . Look for a heavy promo- 
tion campaign when Morrow releases 
“Wake for a Lady” by H. W. -“Tex” 
Roden, a food manufacturer who writes 
“Whodunits” as a hobby. Roden has bet 
his publisher the book will sell 20,000 
copies, high for the first edition of a 
detective story . . . Farrar, Straus & Co. 
will release in September AP chief Kent 
Cooper’s new book, “Anna Zenger, 
Mother of Freedom.” She was the wife of 
John Peter Zenger, Colonial New York 
publisher, and ran his weekly newspaper 
while Zenger was imprisoned for seditious 
libel in the first important trial of freedom 
of the press . . . The same house has the 
manuscript of Basil Heatter’s new novel, 
“The Dim View,” set in Australia. 


Miscellany 
When former employes of the defunct 
Boston Evening Transcript planned a 
p in their old city room celebrating 
the fifth anniv May 4 of the demise 
of “the old lady. in bombazine,” the 
hospital that now owns the unoccupied 
building insisted on special damage in- 
surance covering the event . . . Meredith 
Willson, the orchestra leader just out of 
pr yoroelany gow fooler 
t ve no spoken 
ised Rematennilal will be set to mu- 
sic. Willson has a choice of sponsors be- 


fore the show goes on the air next fall _ 


. . » The Curtis Publishing Co. plans ar 
extensive printing plant to handle its pro- 
jected weekly picture magazine, now 
scheduled to aypear Jan. 1, 1948. 
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When you awaken in the morning at a Statler-Hotel you 
® have two wonderful thoughts in mind . . . what a grand 

rest you had in that Statler bed with its comfortable 

537-coil spring mattress... and, bring on that... 














Statler breakfast! You have it sent . .. piping-hot ... to 
® your room, or you start smacking your lips as you head 
for the Dining Room! Ah—now for a real treat! Nothing 
quite like a Statler breakfast to start the day off right! 














After a busy morning, you’re back to the Dining Room 
* again .. . for luncheon. What a gourmet’s delight! What 
fragrance of hot Statler miffins, what meats, what deli- 
cious coffee, and desserts... prepared as‘only our chefs 
prepare them! 
































Comes evening, when business or friendship calls for en- 

®tertainment, you'll find no need to stir outside of your 
Statler Hotel! Just.drop down to the dining room where 
smart folks go to enjoy fine food and star-studded 
entertainment. 
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5 When it’s theater or movies you want, you'll find the 
* theatrical district easy to reach . . . within walking dis- 
tance. The same is true of the shopping and business 
districts—for in all Statler cities the focal point is always 

the Statler Hotel. 




















HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
Osrromnm $3.00 ST. LOUS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 
STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WHUAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Reses Segin ot Prices Shown 


HELP YOUR COUNTRY, HELP YOURSELF 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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The Periscope’s 


Washington 


Newsweek, Apri 20, 1946 | 








Confusion in Congress has reached a point where President 
Truman and his advisers have given up trying to guess what it 
will do about pending legislation. The drastic write-down of 
the draft and price-control bills in the House came as a jolt to 
the Administration even though limiting amendments had been 
expected. 


The Senate is now on the spot on both issues. It probably will 
strengthen the draft bill somewhat. But a straight-out one-year 
extension of the existing law is no longer considered possible. 
Whether the Senate will improve the House price-control bill 
from ‘the Administration point of view is more questionable. 
The farm bloc, spearhead of the opposition, is even stronger 
in the Senate than in the House. 


Truman almost certainly will veto the price-control bill if it is 
delivered to him in substantially the form approved by the 
House. Chester Bowles and other advisers on prices incline to 
the opinion that an OPA operating under such drastically cur- 


* tailed powers would be worse than none at all. On conscription, 


however, the President will have no choice but to accept any 
bill he can get. 


Bowles and his associates plan an all-out effort to push a strong 
price bill through the Senate so that an acceptable compromise 
can be worked out in a House-Senate conference. They feel 
that they have a chance because opinion polls still show strong 
majority sentiment for effective price control. Anticipating a 
hold-back of goods pending final enactment of a new law, 
Bowles also will urge speed. . 


The British loan is worrying Administration officials again. 


While favorable action by the Senate is believed certain, re- 
sistance is stiffening in the House. The issue won’t come up in 
the House until just before the July recess, and by that time 
the small majority now apparently for the loan may have 
melted away. 


The appearance of relative calm in international affairs, al- 
though deceptive, is lulling representatives into indifference. 
Unless another crisis like the Iranian affair intervenes, this 
indifference may very easily develop into opposition. How- 
ever, the Paris conference of foreign ministers may provide 
the new crisis. 


The prestige of the United Nations has reached a new high in 
U.S. public opinion as result of Secretary Byrnes’s firm stand 
against Russian military penetration of Iran. State Department 
officials have been gratified at the favorable public response to 
this first attempt by the UN to defend the rights of a small na- 
tion against one of the Big Three. 


Byrnes now hopes to capitalize on this prestige by pressing for 
genuine Iranian independence. He fully realizes that the UN 
victory in the Iranian case up to now has been more apparent 
than real—that the ultimate test will be Iran’s ability to maintain 
its independence with the help of the UN. If Iran becomes a 
Russian vassal, it won’t make much difference whether Soviet 
troops are in the country or only on the Russian side of the 


border. 


The veterans’ housing program will get going full blast in the 
next six months. Housing Chief Wyatt and his aides are satis- 
fied that the House and Senate will work out in conference a 
bill giving them all the necessary administrative tools. Except 


for power to control the prices of existing houses, Wyatt is 
getting substantially everything he asked for. 


Construction workers are threatening to resist prefabrication 
in some localities, but national labor leaders have assured Wyatt 
of support in his effort to prevent labor stoppages. The problem 
of modernizing archaic building codes to clear the way for new 
types of construction is being attacked vigorously by civic 
organizations at the community level and Wyatt is encouraged 
by the progress. 


The unification of Army and Navy procurement services will 
be advocated by the Mead (formerly Truman) Senate Com- 
mittee in its fifth and probably last annual report. The com- 
mittee also will propose further standardization of ordnance and 
munitions. But it will probably steer clear of the controversial 
question of unification of the services. 


Separate reports will be made by the Mead group on the Latin 
American Highway, surplus-property disposal, mistakes in pro- 
curement procedure during the war, and a case involving 
charges that Navy stores were misappropriated by an officer at 
Pearl Harbor to supply his own black market. The committee 
has asked for an additional allotment of $87,000 for 1946 to 
finish its job of policing the American war effort. 


Breakup of the Southern Democratic-Republican coalition, re- 
sponsible for the slow progress of President Truman’s legislative 
program, is the ultimate objective of the CIO organizational 
drive now going on in the South under direction of Van A. 
Bittner. The idea is to bring Southern voters into the orbit of the 
Political Action Committee through union affiliation. 


The campaign will be lavishly financed. About $600,000 of a 
projected $1,000,000 Southern organizing war chest already 
has been contributed by CIO unions. In addition, the PAC 
will eventually spend a portion of its big campaign fund in 
the southern states. It is soliciting $1 from each of the CIO's 
6,000,000 members to support political activity throughout 
the nation. 


Bittner and other directors of the drive are trying to exclude 
Communists and Communist organizations from the campaign. 
Realizing that an effort aimed at overthrow of the South's 
traditional political system. is potentially explosive, they will 
be careful to avoid excesses that might lead to violence. One 
of the objectives of the drive will be to increase the Negro 
vote in all Southern states. 


The Army’s court-martial system may be overhauled in response 
to public pressure; supported by the recent report of a House 
Military Affairs subcommittee (see page 29). The Army has a 
board of clemency reviewing past cases and a civilian com- 
mittee studying court-martial procedures, but until now it has 
resisted basic reform of the system. Some insiders now feel that 
such reform can’t be avoided. 


¥ 


General MacArthur's tough attitude toward the Russians in 
Tokyo soon will be echoed by the Far Eastern Commission in 
Washington. The spokesman for this policy on the commission 
will be Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, new Assistant Secretary 
of State for Occupied Areas. He wil! be named alternate chair- 
man to serve in the absence of Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, the 
chairman. 
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Thousands of companies use Kardex'Fact-Power” to spotlight sales 


and market facts that executives need for profit-building decisions. 








The “Fact-Power” of Dexigraph makes field contacts faster and sim- 
pler by reproducing sales data with photographic speed andaccuracy. 
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To ensure profitable sales 


,,, use all this 














® Lower distribution costs mean higher prof- 
its. — now for the coming years, when 

ur sales organization will require all the 
Fact-Power” at its command to produce sat- 
isfactory volume economically. 

All through your sales department are vital 
record-keeping points that should provide this 
“Fact-Power.” Properly organized as to equip- 
ment and method, they can furnish sales 
management with the means of accurate day- 
to-dlay control, in addition to the summary data 
needed for successful long-range planning. 

The full use of Remington Rand facilities 


There is real “Fact-Power” in effective filing systems and conven- 


ient Safe-File protection for sales contracts and essential records. 


can help you visualize the vital facts of cus- 
tomer and market activities and reduce time 
and effort expended in directing salesmen 
profitably. With this “Fact-Power” new models 
or lines can be established faster, territories re- 
aligned, and returning veterans brought into 
full production at the lowest possible cost. 

Our recently published 96-page brochure 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Manage- 
ment” covers in valuable detail the methods 
used to generate “Fact-Power” within success- 
ful sales organizations. Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for a copy—or write to us. 


v—=— Rgminglon Road 





The “Fact-Power” built into new flat-opening expansible catalog 
binders is point-of-sale help for field organizations and customers. 





315 Fourth Avenue 
New York. 10, N. Y. 
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TRUCK SERVICE by TRUCK SPECIALISTS 
for a Prosperous America 


MOST OF AMERICA’S TRUCKS have years of hard, 
punishing service behind them. Half the trucks 
on the road today are more than eight years old. 
And let’s keep this in mind—most of these old 
trucks stil] have a tremendous part to play in 
building production for a prosperous America. 


The service these trucks can render to industry’ 


and commerce depends entirely upon the kind 
of service they are given. 


Truck service is the biggest factor in truck 
operation—and in operating cost—no matter 
what work the trucks are doing or who they’re 
working for. 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars’? Every Sunday, 2 p. m. E. S. T.! NBC Network 


INTERNATIONAL <= TRUCKS 
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Truck service now is a bigger job than ever. 








International Truck Service—the largest com- : 
pany-owned truck service organization — and : 
thousands of International Dealers everywhere 
are at your service, no matter what make or t 
‘model your truck may be. P 

Drive your truck in at the sign of the INTER- e 
NATIONAL Triple Diamond for truck service by , 
truck specialists. No lost time, no lost motion. No o 
tinkering, no guesswork.Swift. Sure. Economical. : 

Motor Truck Division : 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigan Avenve Chicago 1, Illinois rc 
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FOOD: That a Hungry World May Eat 


For 140,000,000 Americans, the “in- 
visible guest”—long discussed, but not 
provided for—became a reality last week. 
With all reports picturing Europe on the 
verge of famine, Washington took two 
steps to reduce the food on the American 
table so that more might be shipped to 
stricken areas abroad: 

@ Last Wednesday, April 17, President 
Truman asked all Americans to observe 
each week two “starvation days” on 
which they would voluntarily limit them- 
selves to the short rations of European 
famine areas. His argument: Americans 
would then know what it means to go 
hungry; most of us now eat too much and 
throw too much hway. 

@ Two days later, on Good Friday, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son issued an order cutting the produc- 
tion of wheat flour and bread by 25 per 
cent below last year to help raise export 
inventories. 

The White House itself set the ex- 
ample. Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, house- 
keeper for the Executive Mansion since 
1983, disclosed that the First Lady had 
ordered wheatless menus each Monday, 
with no wheat products on the other six 
days except for breakfast. White House 
substitutes for wheat bread: bran muffins, 
corn bread, rice, or hominy grits. 


Hooverizing—1946 


As soon as Herbert Hoover’s silver 
C-54 lifted its wheels from the Athens 
-runway, the ex-President retired to his 
gray-walled, Pullman-sized stateroom. 
Though exhausted by his six-week food 
survey in seventeen European nations, he 
took out fountain pen and paper and be- 
gan writing. His memory of facts and 
fizures was so phenomenal that he need- 
ed heln only twice—and then only for 
minor data. Three hours and 50 minutes 
later, before the Army plane touched 
eround at Cairo, Hoover had finished. 
That nicht—Good Friday, April 19—be- 
fore continuing to the Far East, he broad- 
cast his grim findings to the American 
People: 

“About 150,000,000 people [in Eu- 
rope] . . . must have overseas supvlies 
during the next four months if wide- 
spread famine is to be rrevented . . . 
Bread has a reality as_the <vmbol of life 
as never before in historv. Tt is now the 
symbol of life of nations *homcelves. To 
reduce the bread ration has become a 


. mark, and Yugoslavia. 


— 
a meal 


symbol of calamity . . . The 
saving of these human lives 
is far more than an economic 
necessity to the recovery of the 
world. It is more even than 
the path to-order and to stabil- 
ity and to peace... . [it] is 
part of the moral and spiritual 
reconstruction of the earth.” 

To “preserve millions of 
lives,” Hoover declared, the 
world ‘must supply an’ addi- 
tional 5,000,000 tons of cere- 
als in the next four months. - 
He proposed the following 
program of “self-denial and 
cooperation of the people of 
the better-supplied nations”: 
@ United States: Slice wheat 
consumption by 40 per cent 
(and fat consumption by 20 
per cent), to meet an export 
goal. of 1,100,000 tons of 
wheat monthly through July. 
@ Europe: Cut bread con- 
sumption to 300 grams per 
person per day (compared 
with the recommended 200 
grams for Americans, who 
have a more varied diet) in 
nations which have more— 
Britain, Netherlands, Den- 


@ Britain: Release half its 
“pipeline” wheat reserves, or 
some 500,000 tons. 

@ Latin America: Reduce wheat imports 
to Chile, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and their 
neighbors by 40 per cent. : 

@ Russia: Give 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
per month to the general pool. 

The burden of the plan, Hoover said, 
would fall roughly this way: United States 
44 per cent, Canada 20 per cent, Russia 
12 per cent, Britain, Australia, and Siam 
each 10 per cent, and Argentina 6 per 
cent. Though Hoover admitted the im- 
pact “will be heavy on the American 
people,” he offered one _ reassurance: 
“This present world crisis is unique 
among all crises of history. For this crisis 
has a definite terminal date. That date is 
the arrival of the next harvest. It is there- 
fore a short pull.” 

Our Daily Bread: To help translate 
America’s share of Hoover's sweeping 
plan into action, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson followed the ex- 
President on the sxme broadest to an- 
nounce a mew series of government 





European boy: One of the millions who may die 


moves. In addition to the 25 per cent 
cut in wheat flour and bread, they were: 
€ Limiting wheat stocks of millers and 
food manufacturers to a 21-day supply 
instead of normal 30-day stocks. 

€ Wheat bonus payment of 30 cents per 
bushel (one-sixth above current $1.83% 
market price) if delivered to the govern- 
ment by May 25. Aim: to boost badly 
laveing relief shinments by sirh ning off 
150,000,000 of the 200,000,000 bushels 
still held on the farms—mostly in the 
spring-wheat belt of. Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, and Montana. 

€ Corn bonus price of 30 cents per bush- 
el (one-quarter above current $1.21% 
market). Aim: to make 50,000,000 bush- 
els available for food immediately instead 
of using the grain for hog feed. 

@ Government purchase of unlimited 


amounts of oats and oatmeal from Ameri- 


ca’s record supply. Aim: to stretch the 
wheat of hungry nations. 
If the new orders were irksome, the 
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Associated Press 


Quaking City: In a scene sharply reminiscent of the days when the Nazi blitz 


made 


less in Europe, two women clutching what belongings they 


could salvage fled last week from the vicinity of a fire in Philadelphia caused 
by explosions at the Barrett plant of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 





time was short. On the same broadcast, 
UNRRA Director Fiorello H. La Guardia 
appealed to the American farmer: “Bring 
in the wheat. But bring it now. Bring it in 
fast. People are dying.” To the American 
public, La Guardia pleaded: “We are not 
doing enough. And we must do more. 
Buy less food.” 

President Truman’s plea was equally 
fervent. To avert “the greatest threat of 
mass starvation in the history of man- 
kind,” he said: “I am sure I speak for 
every American when I say that the 
United States is determined to do every- 
thing in its power to relieve the famine of 
half the world.” His blunt estimate: “Mil- 
lions will surely die unless we eat less.” 


| ae 


CONGRESS: The OPA Revolt 


The preliminaries, often turbulent and 
acrimonious, accurately foreshadowed the 
bitter fighting ahead. The question was 
just how far the American people wished 
to go with continued price control. The 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
sought an answer at hearings that lasted 
through two and a half months. Wit- 
nesses by the score pleaded for and 
against extending control. Economic Sta- 
bilizer Chester Bowles alone spent 50 
hours on the stand, arguing chiefly that 
extension was absolutely necessary in or- 


der to combat further inflation and pre- 
vent economic disaster. 

Last week the conflict reached its peak 
in a tumultuous twelve-hour session of 
the House. Aided at times by Northern 
Democrats, a powerful coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats vir- 
tually squeezed the life out of the Price 
Control Act of 1942 by whooping through 


nine amendments to the bill. If this be-. - 


came law, price control would stay for 
a while longer but in a form which 
Bowles would find hard to recognize, 
even harder to enforce. 

The Works: Once the job of devital- 
izing the act got under way on Wednes- 
day, April 17, the mood of the House 
quickly became: uproarious. For many 
weeks the shadow of rising black markets 
in food, clothing, and other staples had 
become more and more menacing. For 
weeks tite pressure on Congress to do 
something about price control had _ in- 
creased. The NAM and other industrial 
groups favored outright end of all con- 
trols; millions of individuals, by the 
showing of several polls, favored con- 
tinued price control. 

However, the House was willing to 
gamble on the belief that the American 
people were sick of price ceilings and 
shortages. Administration leaders sorrow- 
fully watched the rout of their bill. At 
the end of twelve hours, 21 amendments 
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had been rejected, but the nine fatal 
Ones stood. They would accomplish these 
things: 

@ End both the price-control act and the 
stabilization act of 1942 on March 31, 
1947, three months earlier than the Ad- 
ministration had desired. 

@ Provide that price ceilings take into 
consideration all cost outlays, plus a “rea- 
sonable profit” all down the line through 
producer, processor, wholesaler to re- 
tailer. Bet 

@ Remove all food subsidies by the end 
of the year under a strict liquidation pro- 
gram which would require a 25 per cent 
reduction in subsidies every 45 days, 
starting next July 1. 

@ Cut the funds authorized for subsidies 
65 per cent. 

€ Require the lifting of price ceilings 
from a commodity within ten days after 
certification by industry advisory commit- 
tees or the Secretary of Agriculture that 
its production for a twelve-month period 
was equal to its production in the peak 
year, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 

@ Eliminate meat subsidies by June 30 
and permit price rises in compensation. 
@ Require the President to report on Jan. 
1, 1947, instead of April 1947, what com- 
modities were still scarce enough to war- 
rant continued price controls. 

@ Require the OPA to report to Congress 
by Oct. 1 its plans for liquidating the 
price-control program. 4 

@ Permit wholesalers of all commodities 
whose business was curtailed as much as 
75 per cent during the war to realize 
prewar profit margins by markups and 
discounts. 

The Appeal: Economic Stabilizer 
Bowles had anticipated the worst. On 
Monday and Tuesday he had repeated 
his arguments for further price control 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Then on Wednesday night, 
with the House still in session, he went 
on the air. Talking in last-ditch-fight 
fashion Bowles summed up what had 
happened: The House had taken “a long 


step toward . . . a joy ride to disaster.” 
The action oo the price-control 
bill would “bring hardships and economic 
suffering to all. 


Price Administrator Paul Porter was 
equally pessimistic. “The action of the 
House amounts to the repeal of price con- 
trol,” he said. “The . . . amendments... 
would make the law completely ineffec- 
tive and impossible to a jister.” 

Next day, unimpressed by these dire 
predictions, the House gave overwhelm- 
ing approval to the.amended version in 
a 355-to-42 vote. For 85 minutes Bowles 
conferred with President Truman. When 
Charles G. Ross, White House secretary, 
was asked whether the President had any 
comment to. make, the reply was: “Not 
for print.” Then he added: “He hopes for 
much better results in the Senate.” 


Significance-———_ 
The backbone of the House revolt 


against OPA was the Southern Democrat- 
GOP coalition, but the significance of the 
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uprising was the support which the coali- 
tion had from members who usualiy fol- 
low the Administration. An analysis of 
the votes on the nine amendments adopt- 
ed showed that many of them would not 
have been approved without the votes 
ot Democrats from such.states as Ohio, 
California, New Mexico, West Virginia, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. Operating alone, 
the coalition would have failed because 
its ranks were not always solid. j 
The outlook in the Senate is by n 

means a happy one from the standpoint 
of Administration officials.. Despite their 
hopeful statements, thev know that South- 
em cotton senators and Northern Repub- 
licans will offer formidable opposition to 
the OPA program, possibly. matching if 
not outstrioping their counterparts in the 
House. The Administration’s principal 


‘ hone: That it, not the House, is the better 


judge of what. the public actually wants. 
Should this be demonstrated by the find- 
ings of congressmen who went home for 
an Easter-vacation, the Senate may re- 
move some of the more drastic restric- 
tions of the House measure. 


Sie 


PRESIDENT: Relaxation Time 
In the third inning at Griffith Stadium, 


Washington, last week Harry S. Truman © 


half rose from his box seat, took off his 
hat, scratched his head, and grinned. 
Though he had picked the Washington 
Senators to win 4 to 1 in the season’s 
opener, he could still relish a beauty of a 
homer hit by Ted Williams of the Boston 
Red Sox, who won 6 to 3 (see page 79). 
Uninhibited as ever, the President of the 
United States showed an average fan’s 
pure enjoyment of the game and every- 
thing that went with it—the bright sun- 
light, the seventh-inning stretch, and the 
peanuts and pop. Many of the dignitaries 
who had come to see him throw out the 
first ball went home, but Mr. Truman 
stayed to the end, contented and carefree. 
In the same relaxed mood the Presi- 
dent last week: 
(Received from 4-year-old Betty Lou 
Hall, daughter of an infantryman killed 
in Europe, the first buddy poppy of 1946 
and a kiss on the cheek. “That’s news,” 
said Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, Mr. 
Truman’s military aide. “Usually it’s the 
politician who kisses the baby.” 
€@ Played host to Alabam, a 2%-month- 
old, 185-pound black Angus calf raised 
“in the black lime country where Jeff 
Davis was made President.” Sent by 
Plane asa press-agent gift of the Bir- 
mingham Livestock Show and Rodeo, 
Alabam munched the velvety White 
House south lawn and mooed as the 
President observed: “That cow’s hungry.” 
It was a bull. After posing for news pho- 
tographers with Mr. Truman, who stood 
at the “head end” because “that’s what 
they always do with a Missouri mule,” 
Alabam went off to a temporary home at 
farm of Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, there to await eventual 
shipment to hungry Europe. 


@ Dropped in for ten 
minutes at the May- 
flower Hotel for the 
Tennessee Society’s 
birthday party for . 
77-year-old President 
Pro tem of the Sen- 
ate Kenneth McKel- 
lar: Mr. Truman ex- 
plained that he hap- 
pened to be passing 
by and decided to 
nay his respects. 

@ Addressed the 
board of governors 
of the Pan American 
Union in a speech 
widely interpreted 
as an attempt to 
mend relations with 
Argentina. Mention- 
ing no nation by 
name, the President 
expressed the hope 
that in the pestwar 
world “these Ameri- 
can republics will re- 
affirm the bold stand 
for democracy with 
which they resisted 
the forces of reaction 
from abroad during 
the last decade.” 

@ Held an unher- 
alded conference 
with John L. Lewis 
over the coal strike. 
@ Left on Easter Sunday for a seven- 
day holiday from Washington, first to 
review Eighth Fleet maneuvers off the 
Virginia Capes from the carrier Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and later to cruise for five 
days aboard the Presidential ‘yacht. 


From Missouri 


The St. Louis Star-Times last week set 
out to learn what Missouri, the home 
state of President Truman, thinks of him. 
Submitting 22 questions to “clérgymen, 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, factory work- 
ers, farmers, labor leaders, and white- 
collar workers” on a statewide basis, The 
Star-Times discovered that although most 
of his fellow Missourians “generally like 
Harry Truman . . . they have their doubts 
about his stature as a President.” Only 
29 per cent thought his chances of re- 
election in 1948 to be “good”; 51 per 
cent thought them definitely “bad”, while 
20 per cent ventured no opinion. 

The Kansas City area, Mr. Truman’s 
home territory, polled much more heavily 
in the President's. favor than St. Louis 
and the rest of the state. Typical was the 
response to the question: “Do you believe 
that those who voted for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will vote for Harry Truman if 
given the opportunity?” In Kansas City, 
56 per cent responded “yes”; in St.; Louis, 
51 per cent answered “no.” The state as 
a whole woes Se per cent “no”; 38 
per cent “yes”; 17 per cent no opinion. 

Some other findings: 
€ “What in general is your opinion of 


Betty Lou Hall and Truman reverse baby-kissing tradition 
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the Truman administration; is the record 
good, bad, just adequate?” Response:* 
good, 20 per cent; bad, 36 per cent; just 
adequate, 43 per cent. 

€ “Since his inauguration, in your opin- 
ion, has the stature of Mr. Truman risen, 
declined?” Response: risen, 27 percent; 
declined, 69 per cent. 

€ What about the President’s appoint- 
ments; have they been good, bad, medi- 
ocre?” Response: good, 8 per cent; bad, 
28 per cent; mediocre, 63 per cent. 

@ “In picking so many Missourians was 
he right, wrong?” Response: right; 17 per 
cent; wrong, 71 per cent. 

The poll takers also asked whether 
Missourians believed Mr. Truman had 
been right or wrong on specific major 
policies. Response: Atom Bos, right, 
60 per cent; British Loan, right, 66 per 
cent; LaBor AND WaGEs, wrong, 63 per 
cent; Price ConTROLs, right, 63 per cent; . 
Army-Navy MEnrceR, right, 59 per cent. 
On foreign affairs, 42 per cent thought he 
had done “well”; 41 per cent thought 
“poorly”; 17 per cent had no opinion. On 
domestic affairs, 15 per cent considered 
his policies “sound”; 28 per cent, “un- 
sound”; 57 per cent had “mixed” opinions. 


ro 


LOAN: Linger Longer Langer 


Floor managers of the proposed $3,- 
750,000,000 loan to Britain were confi- 
dent last week that it would pass the 
Senate once it came to a vote, though the 
House may make trouble (see Washing- 
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ton Trends). They counted 48 sure Sen- 
ate “Yeas” plus 20 more possibles from . 
the uncertain list, even though the Re- 
publican minority was shown by a secret 
poll to be lining up 23 to 16 in opposi- 
tion. They were heartened by Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes’s denial that the 
British loan would set a precedent for 
loans to other nations. And they were not 
overly worried by a signed four-column 
editorial by ex-Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse H. Jones in his Houston Chronicle, 
warning that the loan might “lead to 
disaster’ and recommending an RFC 
credit instead. 

However hopeful eventual passage ap- 
peared, Majority Leader Alben W. Bark- 
ley quickly realized that one of his major 
tasks would be to bring the measure to a 
vote, Last Thursday, April 18, on the 
second day of debate, the Democratic 
leader figuratively cringed as he saw 
GOP Sen. William Langer of North Da- 
kota, a filibusterer par excellence, gain the 
floor. When the Senate recessed Friday 
for the week end, Barkley’s fears seemed 
justified. The unpredictable Republican 


still had the. floor after a two-day per- . 


formance in which he had: 
@ Read from Chapter III of “The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace” by the 
late Lord Keynes to accuse the British econ- 
omist of “insulting” Woodrow Wilson. 
@ Branded Winston Churchill as a “cun- 
ning hypocrite” who “wanted to wipe 
out the United States” in 1898—and today. 
@ Quoted from the final chapter of An- 
drew Carnegie’s “Triumphant Democ- 
racy” to argue that the loan was part of 
his “scheme” to reunite Britain and the 
United States. 
@ Boasted that North Dakota hard whea 
is better than “the soft stuff called wheat 
in Kansas.” : 
@ Gibed at the Duke and Duchess o 
Windsor for quitting Paris for the Riviera 
rather than share their residence with “a 
few homeless couples.” . 
@ Scolded the Senate for recessing fo 
the baseball season’s opening on Tues- 
day, but remaining in session on Good 
Friday, and then read for an hour the 
description of the crucifixion by Frederic 
William Farrar. 
@ Yielded to another foe of the loan, Re- 
publican Sen. Hugh Butler of Nebraska, 
who quoted from “Hamlet”: 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 

bandry. ° 


woo 


PEOPLE: Ike Goes Home 


Denison refused to forfeit its place in 
the sun. True, the bustling North Texas 
City had not seen Dwight David Eisen- 
hower since. he was 2 and his family 
moved to Abilene, Kans. But a birthplace 
was still a birthplace—particularly when 
the native son involved had in his 55- 
year lifetime rocketed to a five-star gen- 
eralship and the job of Chief of Staff. 

With a triumphant look at Abilene, 


which had long since grown famous as 
Ike’s home town, Denison last week as- 
serted itself. Conveniently, the general 
had an Easter Sunday date for the annual 
muster of Texas A. & M., the institution 
he credited with furnishing more officers 
in the war than any other. On his way 
down by C-54 plane Saturday, Eisen- 
hewer stopped off for a visit Denison had 
feverishly awaited for weeks. 

The Heart of Texas: At the corner 
of Chestnut and #urnett the simple two- 
story frame dwelling stood ready for in- 
spection, its white picket fence surmount- 
ed by the proud sign: “Eisenhower Birth- 





Eisenhower and Rayburn enjoy Denison 


place.” Bought by popular subscription 


‘and deeded to the city as a historic mon- 


ument, the house had been scrubbed and 
refurbished. The general grinned as he 
entered. He looked at the room where he 
had been born and embraced Miss Jennie 
Jackson, the 74-year-old schoolteacher 
who had held him as an infant in her 
arms. Energetically Miss Jennie returned 
the greeting; a thin smudge of lipstick 
bloomed on Ike’s cheek. She then offered 
him a picture of the doctor who had de- 
livered him. Ike suggested that it be left 
in the house with the other mementos. 

Over a lunch of ham and eggs, straw- 
berries, biscuits, and coffee, Eisenhower 
relaxed with his party, chief among them 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, whose Congres- 
sional district includes Denison, half a 
dozen other congressmen, and members 
ot the local Eisenhower committee. One 
ot them, Ralph Geisenhoner, stressed the 
similarity of their names. “Now if we 
only had _ Hickenlooper® here,” Ike 
quipped, “everything would be all right.” 





‘ *Bourke Hickenloover. United States Senator from 
owa. 


NEWSWEEK 


The day’s formalities called for a pa- 
rade of the celebrated Second (Hell on 
Wheels) Armored Division, a Texas-style 
barbecue in the high-school stadium, and 
a speech at Forest Park. But the general 
was anything but formal. His affability 
shone alike on kids jogging alongside his 
open car for autographs, on GI’s eager to 
tell him how their units had won the war 
singlehanded, and on politicians basking 
in his reflected glory. Lustily he joined 
in singing “Deep in the Heart of Texas.” 
Amiably he posed with Smoot Schmid 
when told that the hulking Dallas County 
sheriff was running for reelection. 

Once only, shortly before his. departure 
in the late afternoon, Eisenhower inject- 
ed a solemn note in the hoopla of home- 
coming. As his 15,000 listeners stilled 
their cheers, the man who had breached 
Festung Europa and conquered its mas- 
ters reminded Texas that it was “more 
nearly” the nation’s breadbasket than anv 
other section. He predicted that if Amer- 
ica did not help feed the starving over- 
seas, “we will have unrest and disorders 
that will call for the employment of more 
men than we want to send to Eurone.” 
The Chief of Staff concluded: “True 
mutual friendship is stronger than the 
atom bomb.” 


PnP 


CRIME: Butte Bows Its Head 


The outbreak’ came as no surprise to 
citizens with long memories of Butte’s 
lusty mining-camp infancy. In its rip- 
roaring years at the turn of the century, 
the Montana city had thrived on a diet 
of bullets and hand grenades. When vio- 
lence cropped up this month to plunge 
Butte once more into the savage mood of 
its early davs, the cause was essentially 
the same: the struggle between the cop- 
per interests and the men they employed 


_ in the treeless, mile-high mountain whose 


precious veins of ore made it “the richest 
hill on earth.” 

The first hint of trouble came three 
days after 3,500 members of ‘the CIO 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers walked 
out over contract difficulties with the 
giant Anaconda Copper Mining Co. On 
Friday night, April 12, Butte took uneasy 
note of scattered rock-throwing. The next 
two nights, mobs turned out in force. 
Automobiles and trucks, filled largely 
with teen-agers and a sprinkling of wom- 
en, sped through the city in apparently 
organized attacks on their targets—the 
homes of Anaconda employes who had 
chosen to remain on their essential jobs of 
manning pumps and hoists at the mines. 

Armed with axes and clubs, the attack- 
ers broke windows, tore porches from 
walls, and smeared houses with paint. As 
hundreds of spectators watched and oc- 
casionally cheered, the invaders disap- 
peared indoors. Viciously smashing and 
chopping, they shattered glassware and 
dishes, tore bedding to shreds, and 
heaved sofas, nianos, and _ refrigerators 
into front vards. Pieces of beds and bu- 
reaus hurtled through second-story win- 
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dows. The greater the pile of once useful 
household goods heaped outdoors, the 
more frenzied the mob became. 

Terrified families of the maintenance 
men hid in their wrecked homes or fled to 
neighbors. Frantic phone calls besieged 
the police. Frequently the officers arrived 
to find the complaint a phony. When they 
went on to another address, they would 
learn that the mob had doubled back on 
its tracks and plundered the first house. 

Wages of Violence: Though peace 
was restored after the week end, those 
behind the vandalism went unidentified. 
The union condemned the violence and 
said that its members were not guilty. 
Anaconda remained silent. All that police 
officials were able to elicit from the dozen 
boys they arrested was that “men” had 
given them money for their orgy of 
destruction. 

Whether by design or not, Jabor peace 
swiftly followed. Last Thursday the 
miners voted to end their ten-day strike, 
accepting an 18%-cent-an-hour raise, in- 
stead of the 21% to 30 cents they sought, 
and a 9%-cent-an-hour settlement of their 
18%-cent-an-hour demand for retroactive 
pay to Oct. 1, 1945. 

As taut nerves relaxed and the city re- 
sumed its respectable calm, The Montana 
Standard issued an editorial reproach: 
“Two-fisted and uncouth at times, color- 
ful Butte possessed one great reputation. 
Women and children were safer on the 
hilly streets of their rollicking community 
and in their tumble-down or pretentious 
homes than in any other city of the land 
... The shocking events of recent days 
have forced Butte’s head down in shame.” 

Reproof left Butte only partially chas- 
tened after the week’s strife. Chamber- 
maids in one hotel were rumored refusing 
to make beds for families who moved in 
when their homes were wrecked. The 
Butte carpenters union declared the dam- 
aged houses “unfair,” thus blocking their 
immediate repair. 


By-Product, Delinquency 





ent of police and social workers, how- 
ever, the end of the war has not abated 
it. Roving gangs of boys and girls, 
wealthy and poor alike, continue their 
destructive acts on a scale that haunts 
officers, educators, and parents. From 
eleven representative American cities, 
NEwswEEK correspondents last week pic- 
tured a problem for which authorities so 
far have found no satisfactory solution 


spite intense campaigns in some cities | 


y tadio and press: 

Cleveland: Three 14-year-old boys 
broke $1,000 worth of windows at the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills. Two others 
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broke into fifteen gas stations within a 
ten-day period, stole only $2 worth of 
goods, but destroyed as much as they 
could inside the stations, breaking bot- 
tles, punching holes in oil cans, and tear- 
ing air hose apart. A grand-jury probe of 
juvenile delinquency placed the blame on 
indifferent or incompetent parents. Po- 
lice and settlement workers are organiz- 
ing group activities to safeguard footloose 
youths from lawless activities. 

Dallas: On the night of March 22, fifty 
boys and girls broke into the old, un- 
occupied J. T. Trezevant mansion, a fa- 
mous Dallas landmark, smashed most 
of the windows, ripped off wallpaper, 
slashed paintings, and fired pistols into 
the ceiling. Twenty-one of the band, in- 
cluding thirteen girls, were later arrested. 
Social workers, greatly alarmed by the 
upsurge of juvenile delinquency, blamed 
war-disrupted homes, divorces (upped 
from 3,744 in 1989 to 8,028 in 1945 in 
Dallas county), marital infidelity, and 
drunkenness. 

Miami: Judge Walter H. Beckham of 
the Dade County Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court believes juvenile delin- 
quency is on the wane; despite 4,710 ar- 
rests last year, they represented a drop 





of 2,154 from 1944. Most flagrant case 
of vandalism: Four teen-age boys in- 
vaded Villa Vizcaya, the fabulous James 
Deering estate, and broke imported 
statues: and beautifully wrought Spanish 
lamps on the grounds. 

Los Angeles: The juvenile delinquency 
rate is still high but major cases of van- 
dalism are few. Recent example: Three 
Negro junior-high school boys broke into 
the school cafeteria and accidentally set 
it afire, causing $25,000 damage. Prin- 
cipal police headache: Boys and girls 
who own “hopped up” cars race them at 
3 and 4 a. m. on little used highways. 
Two girls and a boy were killed lately in 
racing accidents. 

Des Moines: Four boys wrecked the 
interior of a private club, breaking win- 
dows, damaging a piano, and stealing 
lighting fixtures. At Hampton, Iowa, last 
week three boys, aged 4 to 6, broke into 
the Church of Christ and upset flags, 
tossed Bibles under the pews, broke 
lights, and ripped up carpets. 

Detroit: Taking their cue from their 
elders, pupils in several schools in the 
Detroit area- staged strikes in protest 
against various grievances, including the 
ousting of certain teachers. Disturbed by 





Juvenile delinquency: Heaving rocks at trains is only a mild sample; 
this good boy poses to show how the bad boys do it 
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the demonstrations, the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Teachers last week appealed to 
parents “to give no encouragement, open 
or implied, to the current agitation among 
school children.” 

Portland, Ore.: Vandalism has been on 
the increase ever since the end of the 
war. Juveniles have broken into cabins 
on Mount Hood and have broken win- 
dows of homes and stores with sticks 
and stones. Four to five traffic signs are 
defaced daily or removed altogether from 
Portland streets. Bus cushions are slashed. 
A streetcar motorman who went to the 
other end of his car to change controls 
on completion of his run found the en- 
tire control panel had been stolen by 
child vandals who had escaped through 
the automatic rear door. 

Kansas City: In the first three months 
of 1946 the police arrested 1,134 juve- 
niles, about 200 for vandalism, 118 for sex 
offenses, and the rest for larceny, incor- 
rigibility, auto theft, running away from 
home, and burglary. Arrests in 1945 
numbered nearly 4,000. Juvenile Court 
Judge Ray G. Cowan put the blame 
squarely on parents. 

Denver: The juvenile delinquency rate 
increased about 50 per cent during the 
war and remains at that level. There has 
been some Latin American gang vandal- 
ism, as well as some organized gang 
fights. Chief gang diversion: smashing 
parking meters. Chief mischief by indi- 
viduals: car thefts for joy-riding by boys 
from better homes. Gloomiest fact: 
while a record of 1,700 marriage licenses 
were issued in the first three months of 
the year, a record 1,100 divorce suits 
were also filed. 

Chicago: Juvenile Court Judge Frank 
H. Bicek attributed 70 per cent of the 
cases‘ he hears to broken homes of all 
classes. He blames the radio and news- 
papers for making crime seem attractive 
to adolescents. Jesse F. Binford, execu- 
tive director of the Juvenile Protective 
Association, expressed alarm over the 
sharp increase in drunkenness arrests 
among minor girls. 

New York: A dozen boys were killed 
last year in pitched battles between 
gangs of minors in New York. Most gangs 
number from 20 to 30 members, but 
some have membership as high as 500 
boys. Battles generally occur between 
racial and religious groups, and weapons 
used range from knives to home-made 
pistols and bludgeons. 


Souvenirs of Death 


Throughout the country coroners’ re- 
ports increasingly have listed as the cause 
of death a German or Japanese firearm 
brought home as a GI souvenir. News- 
paper stories of shootings and stickups 
also have mentioned them more and more 
frequently. In a $40,000 payroll robbery 
in Cleveland, gunmen used a burp pistol 
of the type supplied Nazi paratroopers; 
in Philadelphia a 14-year-old boy stripped 
his playmate’s pockets at the point of a 
vicious-looking German Liiger. Every- 


where there were incidents of accidental 
shootings by children using their older 
brothers’ trophies (one docking troopship 
at Norfolk checked off 36,000 souvenir 
firearms for 4,500 men). 

Agents in the Treasury Department's 
Alcohol Tax Unit—charged with enforc- 
ing the National Firearms Act—recognized 
the trend with foreboding. Experience 
with the violent gang wars of prohibi- 
tion had taught them the misuses to 
which ex-enemy weapons could be put. 
Compulsory registration with the pen- 
alty of as much as five years in prison 
and a $2,000 fine was not bringing ade- 
quate results. 

Attempting its own solution of the 
problem, the Pennsylvania branch of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit put on a press and 
radio campaign to persuade veterans to 
register the souvenir arms voluntarily. 
Netting 2,153 guns from 1,500 people in 
four days (including 22 from one veteran 
alone), the Federal agents last week is- 
sued some disquieting statistics. By their 
calculations, there were 24 enemy guns 
in the United States for every GI who 
served overseas; in Pennsylvania alone 
there were enough lethal souvenirs to 
arm ten regiments. 


wows 


POLITICS: Bay State Tussle 


It was a tough decision for ex-Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., of Massachusetts, 
a Republican, to make: Should he be 
guided by his own political future or by 
a generation-old friendship between his 
family and Sen. David I. Walsh? The 
friendship dated back to 1918 when 
Walsh, a Democrat new to the Senate, 
was taught the ropes by Lodge’s grand- 
father, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, 


arch-enemy of Woodrow Wilson. When 
the younger Lodge was elected to the 





Harris & Ewing 
Walsh’s Senate seat will be sought . ... 
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Associated Press 


.. by his friend Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 


‘Senate in 1936, Walsh returned the 
courtesy. The two were senatorial col- 
leagues until Lodge resigned in 1944 to 
join the Army. 

Now discharged as a lieutenant colonel, 

Lodge last week made the difficult 
choice: He would run against Walsh next 
fall. The contest, which may establish 
Lodge as a 1948 Presidential possibility, 
will pit two of Massachusetts’s best vote- 
getters against each other: 
@ Only 48, Lodge is a Mayflower-de- 
scended blueblood, married, and _ the 
father of two sons. On graduating from 
Harvard in three years, he was advised 
by his grandfather to enter the newspaper 
business rather than the “awful nuisance” 
of politics. Prophetically the elder Lodge 
added: “Anyway, it’s the best training for 
politics.” The grandson, after working as 
a reporter for The Boston Evening Trans- 
script and The New York Herald Trib- 
une, entered the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. 

During the 1936 Roosevelt landslide 
Lodge was the only Republican to pick 
up a Senate seat for his party, defeating 
James Michael Curley, then governor. In 
1942 Lodge became the first senator to 
see combat since the Civil War, serving ‘ 
with American tanks attached to the 
British Eighth Army in Libya. Reelected 
that year, he resigned his seat in 1944 to 
join Gen. Jacob L. Devers’s Sixth Army 
Group for the invasion of Southern 
France, where he was in charge of liaison 
with attached French troops. 
@ Walsh, now 73 and a bachelor, had 
graduated from Holy Cross and Boston 
University Law School and had entered 
the state legislature by the time Lodge 
was born. Successively Walsh became 
the first iminigrants’ son to be elected 
governor of Massachusetts and the first 
Democrat to be elected senator from 
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Massachusetts since the Civil War. A 
veteran of 26 years in the Senate and 
chairman of its Naval Affairs Committee, 
he has an anti-New Deal and prewar 
isolationist record quite similar to Lodge’s. 
Nevertheless, in 1944 his political in- 
fluence in Massachusetts was so great 
President Roosevelt’s campaign handlers 
insisted Walsh board the Presidential 
train en route to Boston and ride a few 
miles with the fourth-term candidate. 


~~ 


COURT: Harlan F. Stone 

A few minutes before 2 p. m. on April 
92, Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone suf- 
fered an attack of indigestion and was 
helped from the bench. The 73-year-old 


jurist had just completed what turned - 


out to be his last case. At 6:45 that night, 
the last of the “nine old men” of the 
Supreme Court’s pre-Roosevelt era died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage at his Wash- 
ington home. _ 

The case concerned James L. Girouard, 
a native-born Canadian, and now a resi- 
dent of Stoneham, Mass. In applying for 
citizenship, Girouard replied “no,” when 
asked: “If necessary, are you willing to 
take up arms in defense of this country?” 
Girouard’s reason: he was a Seventh Day 
Adventist and hence forbidden to fight. 
Although the Nationality Act of 1940 
makes willingness to bear arms a prereq- 
uisite for citizenship, the Supreme Court, 
in a 5-to-3 decision, ruled otherwise. 

Oddly enough, the reasons given by the 
majority were almost, exactly those ad- 
vocated by Stone in a similar case fifteen 
years earlier. But this time, Stone’s dis- 
senting opinion reversed his former stand. 

A Lawyer Born: Harlan Fiske Stone 
had been associated with law all his life. 
Born in Chesterfield, New Hampshire on 
Oct. 11, 1872, he attended Butler, Am- 
herst, and Columbia, and was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1898. In 1910 he 
was made dean of the Columbia School 
of Law, in which capacity he served 
for thirteen years. President Coolidge ap- 
pointed him Attorney General in 1924, 
and Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court a year later. And the highest legal 
mantle of all became his when the late 
President Roosevelt conferred the Chief 
Justiceship on him in 1941. 

Unlike the usual justice, Stone read 
only what was essential to case work. 
And as befitted an outdoor man of large 
stature and ruddy complexion who loved 
fishing and sailing, he seemed restless 
and bored with the confinement of a court 
session. Although Stone was fond of the 
theater and a connoisseur of fine wines 
and etchings, nevertheless his handwrit- 
ing had the reputation of being the most 
illegible on the court. 

It is not unlikely that Stone’s successor 
will be Associate Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son, who lost out in 1941 by a slim mar- 
gin. It is widely known that Jackson 
stands in as much favor with President 
Truman as he did with Roosevelt. 
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The question, “Is 1946 another 

$ 1920?” is being asked with increasing 

frequency in Washington. In this con- 

text, 1920 stands for a reversion to 

isolation and for self-disarmament—in 

) short, for America’s renunciation of its 
position as a world power. It stands 
also for a happy-go-lucky attitude 
toward economic and social 
problems which led to pros- 
perity for some but wound 
up in the world’s worst 
depression. 

A literal-minded person 
may choose to say that this 
is too much woe to ascribe 
to a single year. True, the 

‘ blunders of 1920 were not 
beyond correction. They 
were compounded by many 
later mistakes. But 1920 was 
the year in which America’s postwar 
mood seemed to jell. It is a convenient 
symbol of an era which bred disasters 
that came close to destroying every- 
thing that we cherish. 

Whether we are bent on repeating 
our history is being asked with special 
anxiety by intelligent observers. from 
abroad. They sometimes have a better 
perspective on American affairs than 
we have. They may not know us well 
enough to arrive at sound answers 
from their own observations. But they 
often ask the right questions—the cen- 
tral, determining question which we 
may overlook because of our preoccu- 
pation with more detailed matters. 
Moreover, the answers are more criti- 
cally: important to the rest of the world 
than they were in 1920. For then, 
other democratic. nations were strong 
enough to rebuild themselves and to 
assert the leadership which we re- 
nounced. No formidable challenge to 
liberal-democratic institutions was visi- 
ble. But this time our role is decisive. 





Why should intelligent observers 
think that we are going to turn our back 
on the rest of the world again? Aren't 
we already in the United Nations? 
Isn’t it “our baby”? Haven’t we taken 
the leadership in organizing such in- 
ternational agencies as UNRRA, and 
the world bank and monetary fund? 

All this, and more, the skeptics 
acknowledge. But, they inquire, if we 
are earnest in our intentions, why have 
we permitted our military power to 
disintegrate before a secure peace has 
been Boy ong otal We have not only 
scrap a large part of our wartime 
military machine; we have not put any- 
| thing in its place. The House 6f Rep- 








Is 1946 Another 1920? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


resentatives is even 
extend Selective Service in workable 
form for a vear. 

The “bring-the-boys-home” hysteria 
and the failure of Congress to under- 


_ write even an interim military pro- 


gram have caused serious doubts, 
throughout the world, that we have 
either the will or the ability 
to exert leadership, or even 
to save our own necks. Our 
feeling about UN seems to 
some observers to have the 
fantastic unreality of our re- 
action to the Kellogg Pact: 
That war has been out- 
lawed, so we have nothing 
more to worry about. 

Instead of speaking softly 
and using a big stick, our 
practice, in the sardonic 
words of one high official, seems to be 
to “talk big and wave a twig.” 

All the misgivings aroused by our 
reckless disarmament are aggravated 





by our apparent hesitation. to use our ‘ 


immense economic and financial re- 
sources to shape the kind of world we 
want. We tried to turn our eyes away 
from a world famine. We boggle at 
extending credits to Britain and to 
others. We seem to think that some- 
how democracy will automatically 
emerge from starvation and chaos. It 
won't. Its chances of survival in many 
nations are slight unless we give them 
economic sustenance now. 


Within the experience of this cor- 
respondent, one other central question 
is being asked by intelligent observers 
from abroad. Do we know how to 
make our own economy work in time 
of peace? When immediately after V-] 
Day, we began to throw wartime con- 
trols to the winds, many foreign ob- 
servers were filled with wonder and 
envy. Now they know that we were 
just stupid. They see also that the last 
remaining checks on a serious inflation 
are in jeopardy. They wonder whether 
we have enough sense and skill to 
make democratic capitalism work. 
They fear we are headed for a brief 
boom, accompanied by inflation, and 
then another precipitous slump which 
will drag down other nations which 
hitch their economies to ours. 

These questions are disturbing. 
They are justified by much in the 
present mood and behavior of the 
United States, as well as by past ex- 
perience. But only an incurable pessi- 
mist would concede this early in the 
year that 1946 is another 1920. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Punishment 


Among his burdens, President Truman 
counts the puns of his military aide, Brig. 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan. Last week, dur- 
ing one of their daily swims together, 
Vaughan asked the President to recom- 
mend him for the “Poolitzer Prize.” 


aa 


The Occupation Man 


When the State Department's political 
and economic officers lock horns, policy 
is stymied. Commanders of American 
forces in former enemy countries who 
look to Washington for clear policy direc- 
tives often get double talk. 

Two hundred Yugoslav barges moored 
in Danube ports ia the American zone of 
Austria afford a current example. Eco- 
nomic officers, anxious to restore Europe’s 
paralyzed transport, wanted the barges 
returned to the Yugoslavs. The zone com- 


retary of War ie J. McCloy, felt he 
should get back to the New York law 
practice he left before Pearl Harbor. The 
second choice, Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
deputy boss of the American zone in Ger- 
many, was declared essential to that job 
by Secretary Robect Patterson. 

Silk Hat for Brass: Last week Byrnes 
swore into the post a square-jawed, brass- 
voiced soldier, Maj. Gen. John H. Hill- 
dring. Educated at Columbia and the 
University of Connecticut for a career in 
rural journalism, Hilldring won a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross in the first world 
war and became wedded to the Army. 
Command of a Rhineland town gave his 
career new direction. He resolved that if 
there were another war and Germany 
were again occupied, officers should not 
have to depend for guidance on local 
bu: gomasters, as he did. - 

Hilldring trained the famous 84th Di- 
vision (The Railsplitters) which helped 
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In Germany, he points out, demili- 
tarization has been achieved. As for de. 
mocratizing Germany, he says it “can’t be 
done by tamping Jeffersonian ideals into 
Teuton craniums with a ramrod.” He 
thinks patience, resolution, and a long 
occupation are necessary but that in the 
end Germany “will remain united and 
govern itself under democratic forms of | 
its own choosing.” 

Nor is he discouraged over the recur. | 
rent Russian-American diplomatic crises, | 
He cites the Berlin agreement for a uni- | 
form living standard in the occupation | 
zones and the successful American medi- 
ation of British-Russian differences over 
Germany’s steel capacity. “We can and 
do settle our differences with the Rus- 
sians,” he says. 

In his second day on the job, Hilldring 


- said he found “nothing but good will and 


acceptance of coordination.” Then he | 
added: “By God, they'll have it.” Hill- 
dring describes himself as a perennial 
optimist. His friends agree; they say that 
in a man of his explosive temperament, 
pessimism would be fatal. 








Grand Tour: The capital’s first Easter since the ban on 
travel was lifted brought a new influx of tourists and new 
popularity to a sight most had never before seen: the Jefferson — 
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Memorial, dedicated in 1943. The Potomac River lies 
beyond the $3,000,000 marhle shrine to the nation’s third 
President in this view taken from the Washington Monument. 





mander, Gen. Mark Clark, gave his prom- 
ise, But the political experts balked the 
return of the barges pending the recogni- 
tion of Tito and then, after Tito was 
recognized, held them as pawns in the 
chess game of inter-Allied property set- 
tlement. 

In the barge case the political experts, 
who come under Assistant Secretary of 
State James C. Dunn, prevailed. In 
numerous other instances, the nimble- 
minded economists under Assistant Secre- 
tary Will Clayton threw in the monkey 
wrench. 

Soon after V-J Day, Secretary James F. 
Byrnes contrived a remedy. He decided 
to set up an office of Assistant Secretary 
for Occupied Areas, to be filled by a War 
Department executive who had been ex- 
posed to the State Department's schizo- 
phrenia. But he had trouble finding the 
right man. His first choice, Assistant Sec- 


stop the German onslaught. in the Battle 
of the Bulge, but did not himself get into 
combat. 

As director of the Army’s Civil Affairs 
Division Hilldring became the buffer be- 
tween the State Department’s policy- 
makers and the field commanders who 
carried out the policies. Thus, he became 
acquainted with Byrnes. At 51, suffering 
from high blood pressure, he reluctantly 
agreed to exchange his brass for a silk hat. 

Hilldring brushes aside criticisms of the 
State Department, contending that events 
have refuted many of the charges direct- 
ed at it and at the military government. 
In Italy, he recalls, the policy of calling 
an ex-enemy a “co-belligerent” and al- 
lowing it a free choice of government 
had roused alarms. He says: “Our policy 
was umspectacular but effective. Today 
most critics will admit American prestige 
in Italy is paramount.” 


Modest 


At a recent reception in his honor at 
the Argentine Embassy, Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz wrote after his name in the guest 
book: “Signed with the pen used in sign- 
ing Japanese surrender terms.” Admiral 
Royal E. Ingersoll wrote his name and 


_ added: “Signed with the embassy pen.’ 
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Information Please 


In a panel on reconversion problems 
during last week’s convention of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
a member asked from the floor: “Have 
you found any new uses for women?” 
When order was restored, panel member 
Frank Ahlgren of The Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, began: “From my ¢* 
perience . . .” The question was nevéf 
answered. 








Crises, | 
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Editors, 
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The roses were our 


W: PUT the roses up with the 
collectors’ items to remind 


you of two things... 


First, those four red roses stand 
for a whiskey so distinctive in fla- 
vor, so richly mellow in its own 
special way, that Four Roses has 
become recognized as a “collector’s 
item” among fine whiskies. 


For Four Roses is all straight 
whiskey, every drop. And, being an 
exclusive combination of specially 














distilled straight whiskies, it can’t be 
compared with any other whiskey 
you ever tasted. 


Secondly —like some other col- 

lectors’ items, Four Roses is in such 
great demand that it isn’t always 
easy to find. But when you do, 
what a drink you get! 
Note to collectors: We'll be glad to 
supply catalogue information on the 
rare pieces shown above. Write to 
Frankfort Distillers Corp., 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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FOUR 
ROSES 


Still the same great whiskey 
as before the war 


A blend of straight whiskies. 90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 
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Fairy-tale come true 


“This is my magic carpet that takes me 
high in the sky. I can see the whole 
world from up here. Cities and har- 
bors, farms and villages. . . .” 

Flying is fun—for children and par- 
ents alike—in the new Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, soon to be flying the world’s 
airways. There’s plenty of room in the 
big main cabin and spacious lower- 
deck lounge. Hot, tempting meals from 
the modern galley further add to the 
pleasure of your trip. | 


Best of all, you’ll enjoy smooth 
riding such as you’ve never before ex- 
perienced. Five-miles-a-minute speed 
and Bocing’s advanced wing design 
iron out bumps. Moreover, Boeing’s 
superior altitude conditioning makes 
possible routine flight above ordinary 
storms and surface disturbances. 

Efficient performance and operating 
economy contribute to the lower fares 
which are bringing air travel within 
the reach of all. 


For airline operators, the Stratocruiser, because of its utility and 


advanced design, offers maximum earning capacity, lowest operating cost. 


First of the true super-transports—the new 
twin-decked Stratocruiser. 


BOEING 


For their passengers—greater speed, comfort, reliability. “Built by Boeing,” it's built to lead. 
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MERGER: The Case Now Goes to Congress 


The President was still considerably 
wrought up about the Navy’s opposition 
to service unification last week, and he 
showed it at his morning press confer- 
ence on April 17. He said he had seen 
some statements by an admiral he 
thought was named Melville, in charge 
of the Hawaiian station, who obviously 
didn’t know what he was talking about.* 
He was holding a conference that after- 
noon with Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal, Assistant Secretary John L. 
Sullivan, and Fleet Admiral Nimitz. No, 
they had not been lobbying that he knew 
of, but the Navy had been giving out anti- 
unification talk over the entire world. It 
had been doing whatever lobbyists do. 

That afternoon the naval delegation 
spent an hour and a half with Mr. Tru- 
man. Forrestal had suggested the meet- 
ing, and he, Nimitz, and Sullivan found 
the President cordial, attentive, and judi- 
cial. They found that he knew something 
about the Navy’s specific objections to the 
merger plan when they elaborated on 
their ideas. 

Afterward Forrestal gave reporters a 
straight statement about the Navy’s posi- 
tion in the fiercest service quarrel since 
Pearl Harbor. “It is no longer any ques- 
tion of unification, but rather of the form 
of unification. The whole problem is the 
form in which we are going to do it. We 
have agreed to forgo further dehate of 
this issue. There will be no more lobby- 
ing by naval personnel, The situation has 
narrowed down to where any public 
statements should be a matter of testi- 
mony and not assertion. From now on we 
should express our views to Congress.” 
Significance 

The Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Forces have all failed to gain the over- 
whelming public support they hoped 
either for or against merger. In speeches 
and testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees, both sides have been guilty of 
inflammatory and intemperate charges. 
Yet at the same time each has built-up. 
about as solid a case as it is ever likely 
to. Only in Congress is any more argu- 
ment worth while. 

The President is open-minded on de- 
tails of unification but is determined that 
it shall be accomplished in some form. 
He favors the general idea and goes along 
with the scheme proposed by General of 
the Army Marshall, for whom he has a 
great respect. But informed officers of all 

€ services know he is not anti-Navy. 








f *Rear Admiral Aaron S. Merrill, wartime task- 
‘orce commander in the South Pacific, later Navy De- 
Partment Director of Public Relations, and now com- 
mandant of the Eighth Naval District, who said: “It 
is... my belief that wien the next war comes we will 
need the finest Army and Air Force in the world, be- 
Cause with a greatly weakened Navy, submerged un- 

T Arm control, the fiviitine will be on our own 
shores NEWSWEEK, April 22). 


The man in the middle is Forrestal, 
who has worked all along for a compro- 
mise. He predicted eleven months ago 
that an attempt to put across the War 
Department plan would fail, as it did. 
While feeling that a Cabinet post for the 
Navy is essential, he favors an over-all 
defense administrator with powers some- 
what comparable to those held by Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes when he 
was war mobilizer. Such an administrator 
would have a strong staff of his own. 

However, Forrestal faces a stiif battle. 
He must convince the President and se- 
cure concessions from the Army and Air 
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Forces. Even worse, he may have a hard 
time persuading his own admirals to back 
water. But regardless of the opinions of 
the President and the Secretaries of War 
and the Navy, Congressional action on 
the merger promises to be slow. Wash- 
ington lawmakers have promised pro- 
tracted debate when the measure emerges 
from the Military Affairs Committee. 


Pa 


ARMY: The Raw Deal 


Military justice comes in for severe 
criticism after every war. But the angry 
denunciation of the United States Army’s 
judicial system that broke out after V-J 
Day made earlier complaints sound like 
whispers. GI’s claimed they were im- 
prisoned for crimes officers got away with 
scot-free. Bar associations termed Army 
legal methods “amateurish.” And there 
was general agreement among critics that 
sentences imposed were oversevere for 
the offenses committed. 

Six months ago a House Military Af- 
fairs subcommittee began a secret investi- 
gation of Army sentences from Pearl 
Harbor to Feb. 22, 1946. On April 20 its 
55-page report, unapproved by the full 
committee, fell into the hands of the 
press. It bristled with charges that the 
Army too often used its courts to “en- 
force discipline” and too seldom to render 
impartial justice. 

The report disclosed that during the 
war 142 GI’s were executed. Of these 72 
were found guilty of murder, 51 of rape, 
18 of rape and murder, and one of de- 
sertion. The rape charges, according to 
the subcommittee, “became a sort of 
racket among portions of the populace 
in the European theater.” Many soldiers 
convicted of rape, the report added, 
probably were innocent, but Army courts 
returned guilty verdicts for disciplinary 
reasons or to impress local populations. 

A total of 33,741 soldiers were im- 
prisoned for lesser crimes and two GI’s 
got life sentences for being AWOL. 
There was severe criticism of Army re- 
view methods in which 99 out of every 
100 sentences were upheld, of defense 
lawyers provided for defendants, and of 
the judges. In a final blast the report 
charged that enlisted men always got the 
raw end of the deal. As an example of 
favoritism, the report referred to an Army 
order in Manila whereby GI’s were fined 
for speeding on their first offense while 
officers were not punished until their 
third offense—and then got a reprimand 
instead of a cash fine. 

Under Secretary of War Kenneth C. 
Royall immediately issued a statement . 
bitterly condemning the proposed report 
as “grossly unfair.” He said the Army was 
“intensely interested in the improvement 
of military justice” and pointed out that 
its clemency board, headed by former 
Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts of the 
Supreme Court, had already reviewed all 
but 4,000 of more than 83,000 sentences. 

Among the sixteen recommendations 
made by the subcommittee: When trying 
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enlisted men, Army courts should contain 
one-third _enlisted men; rape penalties 
should be no more severe than those of 
the country in which the crime was com- 
mitted; a civilian “Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General” should oversee military 
justice; and punishments should apply 
equally to officers and enlisted men. 


Polished Off 


Without comment or elaboration, the 
War Department last week declared 
$244,591 worth of brass to be surplus 
property. 


The Ground Story ; 


When 300 Nazi divisions stood on the 
Channel coast in August 1940 and on the 
other side of the globe 120 Japanese di- 
visions were openly preparing to spread 
farther over Asia, the United States had 
28 pathetically underarmed and badly 
organized divisions. But in the next three 
years a new American Army ground force 
carried the fight to the Axis in a multiple- 
front global war. The story of its growth 
and losses between 1940 and V-J Day 
was published by the War Department 
last week. Highlights of the official Army 
story: 

@ The Army Ground Forces, organized in 
March 1942, raised and trained 89 di- 
visions. There were five airborne divi- 
sions, sixteen armored, one cavalry, one 
mountain, and 66 infantry divisions. 
Every one went overseas and all but one 
infantry division fought, 

@ Ground-force casualties totaled 731,- 
814. The infantry had 122,562 men killed 
in action, 474,099 wounded, and 31,208 
missing. Forty-seven regiments in nine- 
teen divisions had lost between 100 and 
200 per cent of their strength by January 
1945. The Third Infantry Division, which 
fought from Africa through Sicily, Italy, 
and Southern France into Germany, 
counted 33,547 battle casualties—6,571 
killed, 24,650 wounded, and 2,326 miss- 


ing—more than any other American di-. 


vision. These figures are still subject to 
minor revisions. 

€ More GI's were killed during the drive 
on the Rhine than in any other offensive 
action, including D Day. 

@ To meet the strained manpower short- 
age as division after division was riddled 
by casualties, almost 2,500,000 men were 
processed through 21 replacement train- 
ing centers in the United States between 
March 1942 and August 1945. The two 
greatest shipping periods were the first 
three months of 1944, when 315,000 
ground troops left the United States for 
the June invasion of the Continent; and 
August-October 1944, when 400,000 
more left for the actual invasion of 
Germany. 

€ Total casualties for all branches of the 
Army amounted to 945,904 men. The 
ground forces accounted for 81 per cent, 
the infantry, comprising only one-fifth of 
the total overseas strength, 70 per cent. 








Plastics cost all the way from $25 and 


more per pound down to less than 15c 
per pound. In their proper places all of 
them are economical . . . delivering more 
efficiency, more satisfaction per dollar 
than other materials. 


Among the most versatile and the most 


economical of all plastics is Monsanto’s _ 


polystyrene, Lustron. Certain Lustron 
formulations cost only 25c per pound in 
quantity ...and at the same time are 
the lightest in weight of all comparable 
plastics ...and far lighter than other 
materials, including either aluminum 
or magnesium. 

In other words, in Lustron you get more 
material per pound and you usually pay 
less per pound. 

But that’s only part of the economy that 
makes cost-wise manufacturers whistle 
in astonishment when they get figuring 
on Lustron: 

--.No waste, a pound of raw materials 
means a pound of finished product. 
«No machining or finishing cost... color, 

finish, design are molded in. 
...Molds in fastest most economical mass 
production techniques. 


It will pay you to investigate first what 
you save by molding in Lustron. Full 
technical data (including a complete 
listing of other Lustron advantages) and 
expert assistance in solving your epecial 
problems are yours for the asking. Write, 
wire or phone: Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Springfield 
2, Massachusetts. 
Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OVERSEAS: Unwanted Wives 


Last week a scene which had become 
familiar at European ports took place at 
New York. Loaded down with a year’s 
supply of clothes and other household 
equipment, 229 wives and 129 children 
_the first contingent of 30,000 scheduled 
to sail this year—boarded the transport 
Thomas H. Barry and left the United 
States to join their husbands and fathers 
in Europe. 

The Army had already prepared com- 
fortable quarters for the families of all 
ranks in the American zone of Germany. 
But as the Barry headed out in the 
Atlantic for Bremerhaven, it left the War 
Department with an odd puzzle on its 
hands. The ship carried the wives of 
fourteen generals and of 211 other offi- 
cers. But the wives of only four GI’s were 
aboard. 

Originally the Army had planned to 
take overseas only the dependents of offi- 
cers and the first three grades of ser- 
geant. At the end of January, after some 
hot Congressional pressure, the Army 
regulations were amended to include the 
families of the lower grades. The plan 
required the troops to ask for them. The 
War Department prepared for a deluge 
of such requests. After V-E Day it had 
taken a poll of overseas troops, and most 
had said that they wanted their families 
with them. 














Expecting to ship 8,000 to 10,000 


wives and children a month beginning in 
April, the Army assigned extra personnel 
to handle the anticipated applications, ap- 
pointed Service Forces officers to help 
GI families get ready to sail, and set up 
hostess houses to shelter them as they 
waited for transport. 

Stay Home, Please: But by mid- 
March, when only 62 applications had 
come in from overseas GI’s, the G-1 sec- 
tion of the War Department realized that 
something had gone wrong. It queried 
USFET as to whether married soldiers 
had been fully informed of the plan. 
USFET replied that everything possible 
had been done to publicize it, including 
publication of full-page ads in The Stars 
and Stripes and distribution of pamohlets 
and posters to all units. Similar measures 
in the Mediterranean and Pacific had 
achieved the same meager results. 

Then, of the 62 families which had 
been asked for, only 24 wanted to go in 
April. Some refused to go altogether, and 
afew begged off the first sailing lists be- 
cause of illness. Of the 24 scheduled to 
leave in April, nineteen were the wives of 

class and buck privates; only five 
were the wives of staff sergeants or bet- 
ter. This was curious because families of 
men ranking lower than staff sergeant 
must pay their rail fares to New York 
and from European ports and also bag- 
gage costs, while those of higher ranks, 
including all officers, get free door-to- 
door delivery. 

With a total of only 1,250 dependents 
scheduled to leave New York by early 
May, the War Department found that 
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Take care of your 
small town customers 


A message to manufacturers from PATHFINDER Maga- 
zine... speaking for the people of the smaller cities and 
towns where 56 per cent of the nation’s retail outlets 
are and 60 per cent of all consumers shop. 


Today, every market is a rich market. Buying power is every- 
where. The need for goods is universal, in city, small town and 
on the farms. If you have merchandise to sell, your problem is 
one of allocation, now and probably for a long period to come. 

The easiest course, in such a situation, is to ship the shortest 
hauls, supply the largest outlets, which are naturally in the bigger 
Cities, and let the smaller fellows wait. But this, we believe would . 
be a serious mistake. The dealers and consumers in smaller cities 
and towns deserve special consideration, not only because their 
need is more acute but because of their importance in the na- 
tional economy. 

Present selling may be no difficulty. Buyers are standing in line. 
But it is a wonderful time to make customers for the time when 
you will need the Main Street market to maintain peak sales and 
production. 

Places under 25,000 population account for’ 


56 per cent of all retail outlets 

81 per cent of all automobile dealers 

74 per cent of all filling stations 

51 per cent of furniture-household-radio stores 
49 per cent of all drugstores 

44 per cent of national expenditure for food 

64 per cent of national expenditure for tires 

49 per cent of national expenditure for clothing 
48 per cent of all consumer goods 


We urge you then to take good care of your distribution to these 
communities. In the aggregate their business may well exceed the 
dollar volume of big cities. And what is still more important, you 
will be strengthening your own position in the most virile and 
most stable market which this country affords. 


om Pathfinder 


The national, news weekly magazine, edited 
and published especially for the influential 
leading citizens of smaller cities and towns. A 
million circulation guaranteed by December 1. 





MAY WE SEND YOU A COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF PATHFINDER? 


. Greham Patterson, Publisher e 208 South Washinaton Sauare, Philadelphia 5, Pennsvivania 
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many officers apparently did not “want 
their wives with them either. Letters from 
irate wives asking why they had not 
been put on sailing lists brought answers 
that they, like dependents of enlisted 
men, must be asked for. 

When first faced with this situation, 
the War Department thought that many 
men had not applied because they would 
be coming home in a few months. The 
Army requires all men to sign up for at 
least a year’s overseas duty before it ap- 

roves the applications. But the statistical 
branch of G-1 discovered that of 850,000 
married GI’s overseas, at least 75,000 
were stuck for at least another year under 
their enlistment commitments. There was 
only one obvious explanation: They just 
don’t want their wives to go overseas. 


figure in the courtroom. Everyone else 
slumped in wooden chairs or leaned on 
the cigarette-scarred tables. — 

The Guardhouse Way: Jones’s trial, 
unmilitary in the extreme, was punctu- 
ated by unexplained recesses, the resigna- 
tion of the president of the court, verbal 
fireworks between virtually all the main 
figures in the case, new cruelty testi- 
mony, and finally a conviction. On April 
20 the sergeant was found guilty on three 
of eight + of brutality. The court 
deliberated 50 minutes and then sen- 
tenced him to six months at hard labor 
and forfeiture of $18 a month pay—the 
minimum punishment allowed. It also 
unanimously recommended ~ clemency. 


His defense attorneys, Lts. Frank M. 
Johnson and Morris C. McGee, had done 





Associated Press 


Lts. Johnson (left) and McGee (right) got Jones (center) off with six months 


Guilty as Charged 


The court had moved from a makeshift 
room in the basement to another make- 
shift room upstairs in an annex of Sel- 
fridge’s London department store. In it 
an American soldier whose trial had be- 
gun two weeks before, last week sat erect 
and calmly attentive. Each morning he 
left his secret quarters—an attic room in 
a quiet London residential area—and 
walked unguarded to the court, which 
convened promptly at 9:30. There he 
sometimes glanced at the cracks in the 

ellow plaster ceiling, or at the beaver- 
ard walls that partitioned off the room. 
Once or twice he looked at an aging 
American flag that hung in a feeble effort 
to lend military dignity to the. proceed- 
ings. Outside Londoners bustled by, ap- 
parently oblivious of perhaps the biggest 
show being iameel in their city—the 
Lichfield trial. 

The soldier, S/Sgt. James M. Jones of 
Muskogee, Okla., wore a neat battle 
jacket. His even features and well- 
ety wR appearance made him look like 
the ideal model for an Army recruiting 
poster. He was certainly the most military 


- better than those who defended Sgt. 


Judson H. Smith, who got three years. 

An hour before the court rendered its 
verdict, Jones testified in his own de- 
fense. Granted immunity from perjury, he 
decided to change his previous testimony 
that he knew nothing of prisoner beatings 
at Lichfield. He admitted beating soldiers 
“to scare them so they wouldn’t come 
back,” but claimed that he struck them 
only when he thought they were trying 
to avoid combat duty. Jones, a battle 
veteran himself, accused an Inspector 
General’s investigating committee of or- 
dering him to deny all knowledge of bru- 
tality at Lichfield. But he decided to 
come clean, he said, “because I was dis- 
gusted with the way the officers acted 
. .. They hadn’t backed us up.” 

The sergeant’s abrupt decision oc- 
curred after four GI witnesses had posi- 
tively identified him as a brutal beater of 
Lichfield prisoners. Two weeks ago the 
same witnesses had refused to testify for 
fear of alleged persecution at the hands 
of guards. in the London Area guard- 
house, where they were serving out 
prison sentences. They talked after being 
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transferred to an Army detention camp | 


at Southampton and assured of protec. 
tion. On April 16 they declared that 
Jones had backed one prisoner against a 


wall at Lichfield and pounded him in the | 


stomach for 20 minutes and that he had | 


helped other guards strike a man until he © 


foamed and bled at the mouth. 


After the testimony of the enlisted wit- 


nesses, Lt. Granville Cubage of Okla. 


homa City took the stand. One of the six 
officers who will stand trial later on, he § 


asserted that beatings like Lichfield’s — 


were established policy in overseas dis- | 
ciplinary centers. He claimed that his | 


superior officer, Capt. Joseph A. Robert- 
son, whose 316th Reinforcement Com- 
pany supplied the guards for the stock- 
ade, had told him that “the only way to 
treat these bastards is to beat the - --- 
out of them.” Cubage added that he tried 
to get transferred from Lichfield but was 


afraid to go to the camp’s commander, | 
Col. James A. Kilian, and ask for a_ 


change of duty. Kilian is another officer 
facing a brutality trial. 


The Colonel Walks Out: Througb- 


out the testimony the president of the 


exchanged sharp words with the court’s 
law member, Maj. Benito Gaguine. Dur- 
ing the trial Gaguine, who squirmed 


and ‘twitched nervously whenever Moore | 


spoke, repeatedly refused to side with 
him when legal decisions were called for. 
Gaguine regularly sustained prosecution 
objections and overruled defense objec- 
tions. Finally on April 19, Gaguine ig- 
nored Moore’s demand to be quiet. He 
went ‘into an elaborate discussion of a 


man’s right to refuse to give evidence . 


. court, 51-year-old Col. Buhl Moore, had | 


which might be self-incriminating. Moore | 
finally hammered on the table, obviously | 


furious, and closed -the court. Three hours 
later when he reconvened it, Moore's 
opening remarks were: “I’ve come to the 
opinion that the way this court is consti- 


tuted, neither the government nor the | 


defense can get full justice.” He then 
asked to withdraw from the case. And 
when the remaining six members of the 
court agreed, he took his hat from a table 
and marched from the room. 

On the day Jones’s trial ended, Army 
headquarters in Frankfurt announced 
that the remaining defendants would be 
tried at Bad Nauheim, Germany, begin- 
ning “on or after April 25,” with several 
courts sitting simultaneously. The officers, 
who had been living under no restriction 
at private apartments or hotels and re 
ceiving per diem pay, left by air for Ger 
many. The enlisted men also left sep 
rately by plane. Up until last October the 
enlisted men had been jailed together in 
a single cell and their food passed them 
through a transom. Their toilet articles, 
belts, and shoe laces had been taken 
away. Recently, at the insistence 
‘Jones’s attorney, all were moved to ur 
guarded billets. During the trials they 
stuck together like glue for fear of attacks 
by former Lichfield prisoners or prosecu- 


tion witnesses. 
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Magic Names 


KAISER—With Front-Wheel Drive! 


Now, for the first time, the advantages 
of modern front-wheel drive for all 
America! Plus sturdy war-proved Tor- 
sionetic Suspension, for all-load, all-road 
smoothness of ride. Wheelbase, 117 
inches. Six-cylinder, 92 hp. engine. Wid- 
est seats in any volume-production car. 
Unexcelled driver-vision. 


FRAZER—World’s Smartest Car! 


Maximum roominess with modern beau- 
ty of line. Smooth, silent, effortless 
power. Wheelbase, 12314 inches. Six- 
cylinder, 100°hp. engine. Rear-wheel 
drive. Semi-elliptical springs in rear, 
coils in front. Widest seats in any vol- 
ume-production car. Unexcelled driver- 
vision. Smartly tailored two-tone up- 
holstery. 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 
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in Postwar Motor Cars ! 


The KAISER and the FRAZER 
America’s First 1947 Motor Cars 
Soon in Production at Willow Run! 


+ es FIRST cars to bear the names of Henry J. Kaiser and 
Joseph W. Frazer have the new postwar beauty, com- 
fort, power and performance that America has been wait- 
ing for. And America will not have to wait much longer! 
Willow Run is ready to go. The job that “couldn’t be done 
in a year” will be completed in less than six months. 

Experienced manpower is now flowing irito the grow- 
ing ranks of Willow Run workers. Soon these 1947 auto- 
mobiles—bringing to you for the first time the miracles of 
wartime engineering—will be on their way to KalsEr and 
Frazer showrooms. everywhere, far sooner than anyone 
had thought possible. 


Wait for your 1947 Kaiser or FrazeER—and be a year 
ahead! It won’t be long now! 






YOGR*HAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 


WILL RUNS MICHIGAN 
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The diplomats at the curved UN Se- 
curity Council table seemed to creep in 
their petty pace from day to day, from 
Iran to Spain and back again. Their lan- 
guage was necessarily the language of 
diplomacy; not the gracious diplomacy 
of tradition, but still a diplomacy where 
words were supposed to conceal as much 
as they revealed. Only one delegate: was 
out of step—a little crab apple of a man 
from the land of the duck-billed platypus, 
12 per cent beer, “Waltzing Matilda,” 
and politics in the raw. For Lt. Col. Wil- 


liam Roy Hodgson of Australia intervened 


in the Iranian debate to denounce Iran as 
a venal and corrupt state and in the argu- 
ment over Spain to accuse both sides of 
hypocrisy. 

“He’s my new hero,” giggled an 18- 
year-old, one of the 45 public visitors that 
day. Her boy friend, who wore an NYU 
button, agreed in principle: “He’s dy- 
namic and practical.” 

The Suitcase Speaker: Actually, 
Hodgson is the alter ego of the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Herbert 
V. Evatt. Hodgson’s intervention in the 
UN was merely a repeat performance of 
Evatt’s blasts at the San Francisco confer- 
ence against the big-power veto clause of 
the UN Charter. 

In the Council chamber, Hodgson 
speaks at length and with pugnacity on 
every subject. Other delegates enter with 
attaché cases or manila envelopes; Hodg- 
son appears with an overnight suitcase 
filled with telegraph blanks signed 
“Evatt” and bearing the substance of that 
day’s speech. His speech, when delivered, 
sounds extemporized. 

Hunched forward in his seat, he rasps 
out each word, turning his head first one 
way, then the other, pointing with his 
hands, and at times pounding with closed 
fists. In a blue suit with black tie, he 


looks puckish and almost dapper between — 


the less formally clothed Stettinius of the 
United States and Pedro Leao Velloso 
of Brazil. 

Hodgson—called “Hoddo” by his jun- 
iors, when he is beyond earshot—makes 
an ideal Daniel in the lion’s den. Former 
Prime Minister Joseph A. Lyons picked 
him in 1936 to reorganize the moribund 
Australian External Affairs Department. 
He hoped Hodgson would introduce sys- 
tem and that at the same time the depart- 
ment would mellow his “regrettable” 
bluntness. Only the first hope was realized. 

Frowning Through the Rye: A 
shell on the landing beaches of Gallipoli 
terminated his promising military career 
in the first world war. It left Hodgson, 
now 53, with a leg injury and a pro- 
nounced limp and stopped his playing 
team games and boxing. Bowling (Eng- 
lish variety) and horse racing, which he 
expects to concentrate on when he re- 





COUNCIL: An Australian Daniel to Judgment 


Bex 





Hodgson: Life of the UN 


sumes his duties as Australia’s first Min- 
ister to Paris, are his present sports. 

In Australia, Hodgson is best known for 
three things: his water spaniels, his walk- 
ing stick, and his automobile—so ancient 
and dilapidated that it is reputed to have 
been brought over by the aborigines be- 
fore the Australian Continent split ‘off 
from Asia. In the United States, essential- 
ly it is his voice that has won him his UN 
fame. He protests reporters calling his 
accent “Australian” or “Cockney.” He 
considers it “Oxford.” 

Away from Council meetings or official 
social gatherings, Hodgson lives quietly 
sharing a three-room suite at the Drake 
Hotel, a favorite with the Aussies, with 
one of his subordinates. His only splurge 
has been a ball game. He has, however, 
discovered New York bartenders do not 
consider whisky and Scotch synonymous. 
His temper rises when he finds himself 
drinking rye. 


i 


SPAIN: Hodgson’s Hedge _ 

The United Nations had «greed in ad- 
vance to disagree on Spain. That was ex- 
actly what they did last week. Dr. Oscar 
Lange, the Polish. delegate who walks 
and talks like a bear, presented the Soviet 
thesis—as expected. Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. And Sir Alexander Cadogan rejected 
the Soviet argument that diplomatic and 
economic relations should’ be severed 
with Spain—as expected. Furthermore, 


they had the votes in the Security Coun- 
cil to turn it down. 

At this point Colonel Hodgson of Aus- 
tralia, after assailing both sides, came up 
with his own solution: a five-man com- 
mittee to investigate the Franco regime 
and find out whether it was endangering 
international peace and security and re- 
port to the Council by May 17. The 
Council thereupon adjourned to celebrate 
Easter and meet again on April 23. 


The Spanish meanwhile sent notes to | 


Washington and London charging that a 
Russian freighter had landed 15,000 tons 


of ammunition at Marseille for the use of — 


“Communist forces” planning to attack 
Spain through France. Diplomatic law- 
yers immediately pointed out that the 
Spanish charge, if accepted, led to the 
logical corollary that the Spanish situa- 
tion was indeed a threat to international 
peace—the Soviet thesis. the United States 
and Britain have been denying. 


Beaucoup d’Etat 


The little township of Llivia in the 
French department of Pyrénées Orien- 
tales has not been in the news since 1659. 


* In that year under the Treaty of the Py- 


rénées King Louis XIV allowed Philip IV 
of Spain to retain this tiny piece of ter- 
ritory. It has remained a Spanish enclave 
in France ever since. 

Last week Premier José Giral of the 
Spanish exile government, now estab- 
lished in Paris, had a bright idea. If he 
could seize Llivia from the seven Civil 
Guards who formed the regular Spanish 
garrison of the town, his regime could be 
legally established on Spanish soil. Scouts 


were .sent to Llivia, but they found to | 


their dismay that the Franco government, 
apparently in anticipation of such a 
move, had increased the garrison to 100 
armed men. 

Giral appealed to the French Govern- 
ment, claiming that the increase in the 
garrison constituted a direct violation of 
the 1659 treaty. The Paris government 
pondered whether a protest should be 
made to Madrid or the matter brought to 
the attention of the UN Security Council. 


Par 


‘ TRAN: Ghavam Thinks Back 


When I met your beloved leader Stalin 
and saw the greatness and generosity of the 
Soviet Union, I came to the belief that every- 
thing was to be asked of such a government 
and nothing would be demanded. Fortunate- 
ly this has been achieved. 


This remarkable bit of Iranian courtesy 
—or irony—was addressed last week by 
Premier Ahmad Ghavam to Ivan Sadchik- 
off, the Russian Ambassador, at a lunch- 
eon in Teheran. Better than all the long 
and acrimonious statements before the 
Security Council in New York, it told the 
story of Iran. For now the UN arguments 
were concerned more with principle and 
prestige than with what had happened 
to Iran. The question of keeping Iran on 
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Tnat’s a question which arises in any business— if 
the necessary instructions aren’t ‘“‘on hand” for every 


. job. For whether it’s shoes or ships you market, 


thousands of orders must be given—purchasing, re- 
ceiving, disbursement, shipping, warehousing and so 
on and so forth until your list of routine orders and 
records runs into the hundreds. This is the routine 
work that must be done to plot the movement of a 
product to, through and from the plant. 


Today such routine depends upon forms—for they 
are the medium by which the many varied departments 
of modern business are tied together. 


Ask yourself if you have too many or tqo few forms? 


Could several be combined? Are your present forms 
too costly to handle? Ask Uarco and these questions 
will quickly be answered to your satisfaction. For 
Uarco’s business is to study the problems of routine 
operations— > suggest means of improving the effi- 
ciency of business through forms—to give you com- 
plete control, accuracy and speed in your organization 
by the means of correct forms. 


Call your Uarco representative today— without cost, 
he’ll study your present forms and suggest means of 
improving them. Or write us for added details. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices 
in All Principal Cities. 


INCORPORATED 


SINGLE SET 
AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS TOuMS 


BUSINESS FORMS 





CONTINVOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
MANDWRITTEN TYPEW 3). .-:) 00 21NTSS MASHINE RECORDS 
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= the agenda, against which the Russians 
; . argued so fiercely, had largely turned into 
IN TEW a debate on the question of setting a prec- 
edent for future action. In Iran itself the ' 
Russians advanced a long way toward | 
Over a « achieving control of the Iranian govern- 
‘ RNNNIOOW ment itself. 
Pro duction Ta The abrupt decision of the Iranians to @ 
4 drop their complaint against Russia be- = 
fore the Security Council had been made 
roblem an Re under Soviet pressure. Sadchikoff had vis- * 
ited Ghavam and had asked him if he re- | 
‘ e membered what had happened to previ- * 
a ous Iranian premiers who had “insulted” | 
Russia by questioning its integrity. 4 
Remembrance of Things Past: Re- 4% 
calling all too well the strikes, Tudeh © 
(pro-Russian) party riots and Russian ~ 
press attacks which had ousted Premier 79m 
Mohammed Said Maraghei in 1944 and. | 
his own immediate predecessor, Premier | 
Ibrahim Hakimi last January, Ghavam | 
weakly said yes, he remembered. Sadchi- + 
koff replied that unless Ghavam acted at | 
once to end the Council’s “unwarranted” 7 
inquiry into the Russian military occupa- + 
tion, their agreement on the withdrawal ~ 
of Russian troops by May 6 and their 7 
agreement to develop Iran’s oil in part- © 
nership must be dissolved. i 
Ghavam probably also knew that in | 
Azerbaijan, Russia was making great | 
_ efforts to build a raw conscript army of | 
20,000 natives into a match for Iran's | 
armed force of 90,000. Despite the dis- | 
parity in numbers, Russia might succeed. 
Iran’s: regulars are ragged and undisci- | 
plined. Azerbaijan’s peasants and shep- | 
herds, by contrast, are now undergoing 
stiff training in the use of machine guns, 
5 5; — Ay is smoke nae “< age : 
artillery under instruction from officers of - 
= ad 2.SOGLOW| the Russian 30th Armored Division, 
. which occupied ‘Tabriz on March 4. 
OPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get Under these circumstances Ghavam | 
back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is announced his ee ag a cone ved j 
keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem yd “4 Azerbaijan. He further p ayer 
ng aoe eel the Russian game by suddenly clamping 
all down a blind censorship on correspond- 
Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we ents’ dispatches (later Teheran denied 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- the censorship). Next he announced that | 
tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t Iran would collect taxes on American- 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” produced oil on Bahrein, a steaming hot | 


s island in the Persian Gulf which has been 
Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials under British protection since 1867. Fi- — 


control— production routing and scheduling —inspection—shipping records nally, he refused to release from house 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical arrest Tabatabai, pro-British head of the : 
suggestions. : National Will party, and Gen. Hassan 


. ‘ -Britis 1 Staff = 
Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- i pro-British former Genera 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to ‘ 
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NAME: UN-Finished 


° ; Sen..Arthur H. Vandenberg, one of the 
QVCO W founding fathers of the United Nations, is 
unhappy that UNO has been shortened 

SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY to the official UN. “I object to UN,” he 


wen alli told a conference of the American patty 
; ee gp ni ae wp of Newspaper Editors. “Un what? It 
a case Oetenan ee waite atti sounds like an emasculated affair. United 
Manufecturing Company, 50 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mess, Nations isn’t that and can’t be that. When 
you say ‘UN’ you haven’t done anything 
TAGS * LABELS » SEALS * SET-UP BOXES * MARKING SYSTEMS ° PAPER SPECIALTIES but grunt.” Then he grunted. 
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. = TWO GENERATIONS, ‘Standard of 
the World”’ has defined Cadillac’s unique 
Position in the automotive world. To own 
a Cadillac has long been the cherished 


amb'tion of motorists ‘everywhere. a 


Toda, there is greater reason than ever 
for ti:at desire. For Cadillac—outstanding, 
alwa-'s, for higher quality—has lengti:ened 
its leadership during the past four years— 
imp: ved even more in war than in peace! 








Every Sunday Afternoon . 


The Cadillac V-type engine and the Hydra- 
Matic transmission were built throughout 
the war to power America’s light tanks, 
and other motorized weapong. Thus, 
progress went steadily ahead. 


On the battlefields of the world, they 
were steadily improved to meet demands 


-which | never before had been made of 


‘CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 














. « GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


any units employed in a passenger car. 


We urge that you take the wheel of a new 


‘Cadillac at your first opportunity. For 


power, smoothness and general all-around 
performance, you have never before expe- 
rienced anything, comparable. Here is an 
entirely new ‘‘Standard of the World” — 
from all standpoints. | 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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“People with immense leisure find time for nothing.” For busy 
people, however, the holiday spirit is an individual attitude. Often 
it calls for a change of scenery. Heretofore, the time needed for 
travel and the cost of travel have deterred many from fulfilling 
cherished desires to visit distant places. Now, almost magically, air 
transportation opens an unlimited variety of holiday possibilities— 
only mere hours by Flagship—and within your budget and allotted 
vacation time. You will find it fun to learn where you can go by 
American in Canada, United States and Mexico—and how eco- 
nomically. The trip by air is an enjoyable change, a holiday in itself. 
Ask your nearest American Airlines ticket office or travel agent for 
complete information. 


Vow, daily flights to London and all of Europe for business 
and ultimately for pleasure. 


_ American AIRLINES Syean 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS. 
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CHINA: A Bitter Task for General “God of Peace’ 


The coolies panting up Chungking’s 
steep riverside stairways and the well- 
dressed dignitaries grouped on the air- 
field looked up expectantly when they 
heard the plane motors. From the north 
an American four-engine plane winged 
through the’ afternoon sky, dipped over 
the gorge of the turbulent Yangtze, and 
taxied to a stop on the airstrip. A tall, 
quiet-faced man in an American Army 
uniform stepped out. Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek greeted him in her soft accent. Gen. 
Chou En-lai. Communist leader, and 
other party officials shook his hand. The 
American chatted briefly, told reporters 
he felt tired, and drove off to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek’s home. General of 
the Army Marshall, President Truman’s 
special envoy, had returned to China. 

Marshall’s efforts to end the newest 
outbreak of China’s old civil war had al- 
ready begun. In Peiping the night before 
he conferred with members of truce teams 
trying to stop the Communist-Nationalist 
fighting in Manchuria. But he found no 
solution in the ancient city the Chinese 
call “Northern Peace.” In Chungking, he 
started continuous conferences with gov- 
emment and party leaders. He had a 
reputation to maintain. The Chinese had 
nicknamed him the “God of Peace.” 


Birth of a Civil War 


Marshall returned to a China more di- 
vided than it had been since the begin- 
ning of the war with Japan in 1937. Be- 
fore he left China a month ago for talks 
in Washington, the President’s envoy 
thought he had brought both sides to an 


‘agreement: The Communists would rec- 


ognize Nationalist sovereignty in Man- 
churia, and the Nationalists would initiate 


prompt discussions to bring the Com- * 


munists into a coalition: government. 

But soon after Marshall flew home, 
Gen. Chou En-lai, Communist delegate 
at Chungking, went to Yenan, the Com- 
munist capital, to consult with other party 
leaders. They upbraided Chou for mak- 
ing “concessions.” In the Nationalist capi- 


tal, too, Kuomintang extremists quickly . 


gravitated toward their original one- 
party stand. The upshot was that inter- 
party negotiations broke down. 

Both sides prepared to fight. The logi- 
cal battleground was Manchuria. While 
Soviet troops dallied in Manchurian cities 
more than a month beyond Feb. 1, their 
treaty date for evacuation, the Commu- 
nists were able to infiltrate about 100,000 
Well-armed regulars from the old Palu 
(Eighth Route) and the New Fourth 

mies, They mustered in addition some 
200,000 local troops with ‘experienced 
Yenan officers and some Tungpei (North- 
east) underground leaders. The Commu- 
hist strategy was to straddle the rail lines, 


block the Nationalist advance north from 
the Great Wall, and take over strategic 
and industrial cities as the Russians de- 
parted. The technique was well demon- 
strated at Changchun. 

Strife Springs Eternal: The capital 
of Manchuria, once home of the Japanese 
puppet government of Manchukuo, is one 
of the most modern cities in China. Once 
it was just a rail-junction town named 
Changchun, City of Everlasting Spring. 
The Japanese renamed the town Hsin- 


king, New Capital, and poured millions 


of yen into modern office buildings with 
pagoda-like roofs, broad asphalt boule- 
vards, and spacious landscaped parks. 

From Changchun’s railway _ station 
about midnight April 14, a special two- 
car train pulled out. It took the Russian 
commandant and the last Russian troops 
north to Harbin. Only 4,000 Nationalist 
and former puppet troops held the city. 
Reinforcements were .blocked around 
Szepingkai, 70 miles to the south. Some 
30,000 Chinese Communists attacked. 
Armed with captured Japanese mortars, 
rifles, and machine guns, they took over 
the city’s three airfields, cutting off possi- 
ble Nationalist reinforcement by air. Next 
the Communists stormed the railway sta- 
tion. The Nationalists ran an armored car 
up and down the tracks firing into the at- 
tackers but the station fell in a night 
battle. One hundred yards away Com- 
munists surrounded the Russian-managed 
Yamato Hotel. 

The defenders were driven into the 


center of the city. Short of ammunition 
despite parachute drops from government 
planes, they dug slit trenches, strung 
barbed wire, and set up machine-gun em- 
placements in the neighborhood of Tatung 
(Universal Brotherhood) Square. April 
19, the Central Government conceded the 
fall of the city to the overpowering weight 
of Communist numbers: The Red press 
hailed .the victory and the Communists 
threatened a repetition of it at Harbin, 
150 miles north, “if a status of civ.. war 
still prevails in Manchuria.” 


Truce Team Tag 


Robert Shaplen, chief of NEwsweEEx’s 
Shanghai bureau, has just returned from 
accompanying a Nationalist-Communist- 
American “truce team” operating out of 
the Manchurian coal-mining center of 
Fushun. He sends the following account 
of the extent to which the Reds have con- 
solidated their hold on this most indus- 
trialized section of Manchuria. 


Our team was composed of a Com- 
munist, Maj. Gen. Shu Kwan-ta, the thick- 
lipped and bespectacled son of a small 
Hunanese landowner, veteran of the 1927 
revolution and the “long march”; a Na- 
tionalist, Maj. Gen. Kuo Chi, a sulky and 
calculating Kuomintang army veteran of 
war-lord fighting and the Burma cam- 
paign; and the American, Lt. Col. Robert 
Drake, a stocky and florid former Penn- 
sylvania telephone engineer. 

We wasted a day trying to reach Na- 
tionalist headquarters to the east, getting 
mired five times (gracious villagers with 
boards and ancient shovels always got us 
out) and being halted by Communist 
Eighth Route Army troops 5 miles short 
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Nationalist rescuing armies fail to reach Changchun in time 
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Handlebars Unbarred: Prince Morimasa Nashimoto, leaves Sugamo Prison in 
Tokyo after four months’ investigation as a war criminal. A prison interpreter 
hands the 72-year-old cousin of Emperor Hirohito posies he tended in prison. 





of our objective. By midafternon the road 
back to Fushun was being trenched by 
Red peasant battalions acting under or- 
ders to stop possible Nationalist move- 
ments in American Lend-Lease trucks. 

Red Road: But this was nothing com- 
pared with what we found the next morn- 
‘ing en route to the industrial town of 
Penhsi. Two-foot-wide trenches about a 
yard deep were dug almost every hundred 
yards. Wooden bridges over streams had 
been ripped apart. Suddenly there were 
some shots. Drake jammed on the jeep 
brakes. An angry guerrilla waved a long 
pistol at his throat. 

About 40 Palus appeared from over the 
nearby ridge and surrounded us with 
guns and bayonets. For 40 minutes we 
were virtual prisoners. They seemed never 
to have heard of a truce team. General 
Kuo was furious at the epithets appar- 
ently directed at him and insisted upon 
turning back. The prolonged argument 
which followed was a strange mixture of 
military-political strategy and personal 
face saving, but finally Kuo got back in 
the jeep. By now word had been phoned 
ahead and as we passed more trenches, 
peasants already were out filling them in. 

We found increasing Red concentra- 
tions. Communist troops hid in foxholes 
in the fields, behind mud walls in the vil- 
lages, and in gullies and ravines. On hill- 
tops we spotted Jap 75-millimeter and 
anti-tank artillery, much of which seemed 
brand new. Boys who looked 12 and men 
who looked 70 went by with Jap guns or 
American carbines slung over their shoul- 


ders and Jap grenades dangling threaten- 
ingly from their belts. Eleven hours later, 
after pushing through river beds and high 
over the mountains, we overlooked Pen- 
hsi’s smoking factory chimneys. 

A mob of 20,000 banner-waving, slo- 
gan-shouting people—one-seventh of Pen- 
hsi’s population—had turned out to wel- 
come us, obviously on order. We were 
ushered through the barricaded streets to 
the Jap-built city hall serving as head- 
quarters. Here we met a boyish, Kiangsi- 
born lieutenant general named Shaw 
Hwa, political commissar for Eastern 
Manchuria and a veteran Communist 
leader at 31.. From this affable, smartly 
dressed boy general we heard that the 
Communists had a full-fledged govern- 
ment operating throughout the province. 


The provincial chairman was Chang - 


Hsueh-shih, youngest brother of the im- 
prisoned “Young Marshal” Chang Hsueh- 
liang. 

Schools were open and Red schoolmas- 
ters were writing history and geography 
texts (“but not the natural sciences”). 
Seventy-two Manchukuo taxes had been 
cut to one reconstruction tax of between 5 
and 25 per cent on income. The party ran 
the major newspapers. Many Manchukuo 
traitors had been arrested, but only two 
tried and shot. The lands of traitors had 
been divided among peasants who had 
taken the lead in underground fighting 
against the Japs for fourteen years. 

When Soviet troops pulled out of Pen- 
hsi Nov. 21, they were said to have 
stripped some factories, but Jap-built 
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steel and iron works and coal mines now 
were partially operating again. Trains ran 
twice daily south to Red-occupied An- 
tung (population 200,000), 120 miles 
away. 

Both Your Houses: Late in the after- 
noon we mét Chairman Chang. He was a 
scholarly looking young man of 81 with 
the rank of lieutenant general in the 
Peace Preservation Army. Wearing com- 
bat boots and a black uniform without 
insignia, Chang refused to say whether 
he was a Communist party member (Shaw 
Hwa had said he was) and described 
himself only as a “Neo-Democrat.” I knew 
that Chang had been sent to Manchuria 


.on secret Red Army orders from North 


China in mid-August last year when the 
war ended. Two things seemed certain: 
(1) Chang Hsueh-shih was reasonably 
enough trying to cash in on the pre-Man- 
chukuo prowess of his brother and their 


equally famous warlord father, Chang 


Tso-lin, and (2) the Communists were 
using him effectively in order to further 
their own ends. ' 

Streaming through Penhsi streets. were 
more than 600 Nationalist prisoners, vet- 
erans of Burma. We talked to a few of 


’ them, who admited they had been carried 


to Manchuria in American ships believing 


they would disarm Japanese soldiers. Not | 


until they saw their own wounded brought 
from the front on stretchers did they 
realize they were fighting a civil war. 
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They were sorry to be captured but unan- | 
imously resented “Chinese fighting Chi- | 


nese. 

One old peasant woman expressed the 
same sentiment: “We can’t resist either 
side. We have to give our food and 
houses to the Communists, and it wil] be 
the same when the Kuomintang comes.” 


woo 


JAPAN: Feeble Grasp 

Baron Kijuro Shidehara will be 74 years 
old in August. Fourteen years ago he re- 
tired from politics with no thought of ever 


coming back. Soon afterward he suffered | 


a cerebral hemorrhage. During the war 
his bridgework bothered him. Called back 
in October to the Premiership, he caught 
a severe cold during the winter. But for 
six months, as old men will, the Premier 
kept his old man’s feeble grasp on power. 


This week he relinquished it. During } 


the twelve days since the Diet elections, 
the baron had been under continual pres- 


sure from the press and political parties | 
to resign. At 7 p.m. on April 22 he drove | 


to the imperial palace and handed his 
resignation, and his Cabinet’s, to Emperor 
Hirohito. Cabinet Secretary Wataru Nara- 


hashi explained that the resignation was | 
“necessary to stabilize the political situ- | 


ation.” Hirohito asked Shidehara to stay 
in office until a new Cabinet was formed. 

The old peer admittedly had no popu- 
lar mandate. He did not run in the elec- 
tions. But he scraped up some post-elec- 
tion support. The Progressive party made 
him its president this week, giving Shide- 
hara a backing of 93 members in the 466- 
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seat Diet, plus what independent and 
small-party support his lieutenants could 
muster. 

As president of the Progressives Shide- 
hara will meet with other party leaders 
this week to discuss the formation of a 
coalition Cabinet, since no party has a 
majority in the Diet. Besides Shidehara, 
the leading contender for the next Pre- 
miership is Ichiro Hatoyama, now being 
investigated for pre-peace connections 
with the militarists. 


Two-Way Game 


A Russian found himself on the receiv- 
ing end of a diplomatic rough-and- 
tumble last week. Lt. Gen. Kuzma De- 
revyanko, Soviet representative on the 
four-power Allied Council for Japan, dis- 
covered that Americans, too, had mas- 
tered the tactics of hairline interpretation 
and self-righteous stalling. 

The scene was the second meeting of 
the Allied Council-on April 17 in the long, 


wood-paneled board room-of the Meiji. 


building across from the Imperial Palace 
grounds in Tokyo. Flags of Britain, China, 
Russia, and the United States hung limply 
before the fireplace at one end of the low- 
ceilinged room. The Russian delegate had 
put on the agenda for the 10 a.m. session 
a charge that “undesirable persons” still 
held leading positions in Japan and that 
“the progress of democratization . . . is 
endangered.” 

If Summer Comes: To answer 
Derevyanko, General MacArthur sent 
over from headquarters a bald, plump 
officer who had served with him on 
Bataan. Brig. Gen. Courtney Whitney, 
his face flushed lobster pink and his little 
mustache bristling, rose from the huge 
conference table, looked straight into the 
Russian’s blue eyes and proclaimed: “He 
who fails to see in [the Japanese] election 
a demonstration of democracy on the 
march . . . either fails to understand the 
meaning of democracy or is blinded by 
prejudice.” Derevyanko kept a poker 
face, but he nearly bit his Russian cig- 
arette in two. Whitney announced he 
would give the delegate full information 
on the purge of undesirable Japanese “if 
it takes all summer.” 

It took more than three hours. While 
council members fidgeted, the former 
Manila lawyer recapitulated the terms 
of the Jan. 4 purge directive, one of the 
longest ever issued. He then read the 
names of 122 Jap organizations abolished 

\ it. (Each name, such as “House of the 
Cry of the Crane,” and “Gallant Rear 
Society,” had to be translated for Derev- 
yanko's benefit.) William Mcmahon Ball, 
the British Commonwealth delegate, 
quietly dozed all morning. 

After lunch Whitney took up his fili- 
luster again over’ protest of the British 
and Russian delegates. He droned: “185,- 

6 Japanese have been disqualified from 
public office. I regret I haven’t the names 
to give you.” Desperately, Derevyanko 
tried to stop the even flow of words. “I 

k,” his interpreter translated, “there 





has been some misunderstanding . . . I 
have no doubt that there is some success 
in the progress of the democratization of 
Japan.” Whitney erupted again: “I am 
sure the Supreme Commander will be 
glad to hear that the member from the 
U.S.S.R. did not intend to convey what 
he so specifically stated in the agenda.” 
Just Ask: The council met again on 
April 19. Now the non-American dele- 
gates attempted to place a limit on speak- 
ers time so that the council could not be 
made to look “ridiculous.” But another of 
MacArthur’s Bataan boys, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam F. Marquat, the council chairman, 
stuck out his bulldog chin and refused 
the request in the name of “free speech.” 
Whitney took the floor again. In his best 
courtroom voice, which occasionally sank 
to a dramatic whisper, he pleaded: “Gen- 
eral MacArthur desires nothing more 
than that the members of this council roll 
up their sleeves and work with him. The 
Supreme Commander is a distinguished 
American who firmly believes . . . that 
international understanding is a two-wav 
road.” Marquat later insisted that items 


on the agenda be in the form of ques- 


tions, not charges. : 

Actually, the Americans were on sound 
legal grounds in clamping down on the 
council. It has only “advisory and con- 
sultative” powers—unlike the policy-mak- 
ing Far Eastern Commission in Washing- 
ton. However, on April 21, George Atche- 
son Jr., a career diplomat and formerly 
chief political adviser at Allied Head- 
quarters, replaced Marquat as chairman 
of the council—perhaps a sign that the 
fun had gone far enough. 
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General of the Army MacArthur inspects his honor guard in Tokyo 


EGYPT: Breathe In 

The Egyptians have their own peculiar 
variety of Easter. It comes on April 22 
and is called Sham-el-Nessim—literally, 
Sniff-the-Breeze day..On this occasion all 
Egyptians— Moslems, Christians, and Jews 
alike—arise and deeply inhale the dawn 
air in the belief that a few last breaths of 
departing spring will help them endure 
the enervating summer heat of the Nile 
Valley. 


Por 


BRITAIN: Socialized Steel 


The British Labor government last 
week reached out to bring into Socialism 
the very heart of large-scale free enter- 
prise—the iron and steel industry. After 
the Cabinet’ had spent a month consider- 
ing the momentous step, John Wilmot, 
Supply Minister, announced that a gov- 
ernment control board would take charge 
of the $800,000,000 industry and convert 
it to public ownership, probably next 
vear. Meanwhile, the government would 
push a modernization program costing 
$672,000,000, a plan originally devel- 
oped by the’ private owners themselves 
in an effort to forestall socialization. 

“The nation will rejoice now that a 
clean break is to be made with the past,” 
cried the pro-Labor Daily Herald. But 
Conservatives and plant owners found 
the break neither clean nor a cause for 
rejoicing. They couldn’t learn exactly 
when nationalization would take place, 
what sort of government agency would 
run the industry, whether steel processors 
as well as primary producers would be 
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included, how compensation would be 
paid, or what would happen to American, 
French, Swedish, Swiss, and Belgian 
holdings in British steel. 

Winston Churchill, flushed and angry, 
led the attack in the House of Commons. 
Above the uproar he demanded whether 
the government “is taking this step on the 
merits of helping forward trade and in- 
dustry of the country or whether it is 
not due to some obscure political consid- 
eration? . . . The announcement .. . 
wears the aspect of a singularly question- 
able, indeed thoroughly disreputable, 


performance.” 


Digging Up an Earl 

For a thousand years the Fitzwilliams 
have been the perfect enibodiment of the 
British ideal of a “great family.” The 
Domesday Book listed their Yorkshire 
holdings. Other medieval families died 
out, but the Fitzwilliams grew steadily 
richer and acquired more titles—baronies, 
viscounties, and earldoms in both the 
English and Irish peerage. . 

To perfect the pattern, the Fitzwilliams 
are still feudal and the embodiment of 
noblesse oblige. In early Hanoverian days 





| Britain’s need for coal threatens stately Wentworth 


they were regarded as seditious for their 
support of workingmen’s rights. In 1933, 
when the present earl married Oliver 
Dorothea Plunket, daughter of the richest 
Anglican prelate in Ireland, he hired two 
ships to transport 500 of his Yorkshire 
tenants to Ireland for the wedding. Nowa- 
days they have opened part of their 
historic home—Wentworth—to the public. 

Wentworth is the biggest private house 
in England, with 850 rooms, 1,000 win- 
dows, and 5 miles of underground cor- 
ridors. But beneath its grounds runs a 
rich vein of coal. During the war. the 
British Government bought royalties to 
the vein and gained the right to exploit it 
under Detense Regulation 51-A, which 
is still in force. Since the coal lies close 
to the surface, the easiest way to remove 


_ pa 


it is by unsightly opencastmining—ripping 
the surface off with bulldozers and 
digging the coal out with steam shovels. 

Exploitation of the Fitzwilliam vein 
was started by the coalition government, 
but the area closest to Wentworth was 
left to the last in the hope that the war 
and the coal shortage would end before 
the gardens had to be dug up. Went- 
worth operations reached the gardens and 
park immediately in front of the house. 
With the present. coal shortage, Fuel and 
Power Minister Emanuel Shinwell de- 
cided the 350,000 tons of coal estimated 
to lie beneath the gardens had to be 
removed. He turned down Yorkshire 
miners’ proposals for mining it by the 
room-and-pillar method which would 
have left the surface intact. Earl Fitz- 
william opposed the operation from the 
beginning. But he let the miners fight 
the issue for him at first. Last week he 
finally appealed to Prime Minister Attlee 
to accept the miners’ proposals and leave 
the gardens intact. Attlee lisened for an 
hour, but when the conference ended the 
earl left grim-faced and the Ministry of 
Fuel said he had failed to change its 
policy. 


Although the earl, a prominent race- ° 





Opes 


British Combine 


horse owner, owns three other family 
seats and a London house, he lives at 
Wentworth. He never has been an absen- 
tee landlord. 


Sunday Snorters 
- Sir William Y. Darling of Edinburgh 
took the pious Scot’s dim view of carous- 
ing on the Sabbath. That’s what would 
come of licensing liquor sales on British 
pee he told the House of Commons 
ast week. “I may take an aerial bottle 
up ... here, there, and everywhere, 
drin ing econ dew above the High- 
lands themselves. People are not al- 
lowed to drink on licensed premises in 
Scotland on Sunday, but under this ar- 
rangement it will be possible for the bibu- 


lous and the intemperate—and there are 
a few—to enter one of the . . . aircraft on 
which the proprietor has paid his license, 
and drink to their heart’s content at 
morning service, afternoon service, and 
evening service.” 


PP 


GERMANY: Midi Memories 


In the ruined streets of downtown Ber-. 


lin blond young girls last week—as for 
months past—offered themselves to Allied 
occupation troops in return for cigarettes 
and chocolate. Many of them had prob- 
ably been members of the Bund 
Deutscher Madchen, the Hitler Maidens, 
and were taught to make the same offer 
to Wehrmacht soldiers—then in the name 
of the Fiihrer and the 1,000-year Reich. 
Now demobilized German troops watched 
scornfully and repeated an old joke- 
that BDM really stood for Bund Deut- 
scher Matratzen (matratzen means mat- 
tresses). 

One who watched was Helmut Meyer, 
a 36-year-old Rhinelander and once a 
leader of the Socialist Study Club at the 
University of Cologne. He went to Prague 
in 1931, but returned to the Reich in 
1986 under the name of Meyer Dietrich. 
His clandestine pamphleteering activities 
were cut short when he was drafted into 
the army in 1941. He seryed as a gefreiter 


(pfc) in a combat engineer battalion in jj 


1942 in Southern Russia. In early 1943 


his unit was stationed in Moux, a small | 


French town near Carcassonne. 


Now, as an assistant editor on Der | 


Tagesspiegel, licensed daily paper in the 
American sector, he wrote an allegory 
called “Berlin in April 1946.” It ran: 


“We were stationed in the south of F 


France, where the sky is a blend of the 


snowy white of the Pyrenees and its own |) 
intensive blue, and where the word / 


cognac is in disfavor, for here one drinks 


only armagnac . . . The soft and gentle air 4 


of this blessed land caressed the Russian 
winter from our faces, and we learned to 
comprehend how a miracle may become a 
reality ... . 

“At eventide, when the long shadows 
of the mountains raced through the val- 


leys and the night plucked the last spot | 
_of sunlight from the bizarre silhouettes of 


the pines and cypress, we would sit quiet- 
ly before the billets. Later we would 


chat before a sooty fireplace and enjoy 

the dancing reflection of the flames in 4 
the gold of the glasses. And we were | 
lonely as enslaved people always are. — 


With born serfs it is otherwise. ’ 


“At first we had great difficulty with | 
the patois, the dialect of Southern France. © 


Quite soon, however, we too began 


sloughing off our final syllables, and then — 


for the first time friendships began to 
develop. 4 

“We were invited out. I learned to lose 
my distaste for rabbit, served up as it was 
in the vin rosé. Sometimes tasty lamprey 
in a mysterious sauce would find its way 
to our table, and all that cost money. 


These people were poor, but when we | 
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ADS ARE MORE IN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 


Your product, when it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- 
tions to recommend it—yours and ours. 


And ours is a valuable plus for yours. 
For the confidence women have in the 
integrity of Good Housekeeping extends 


to the advertisements in it. Thus each 
advertisement has greater conviction 
here than it could have anywhere else. 


And there is no need to tell you that 
the power of conviction is a major force 
in making sales. 


Women know ... 


we give this seal to 
no one—the product 
that has it, earns it. 
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offered to pay they only replied: ‘C’est 
contre l'amitié.’ And when we were short 
of tobacco they even offered us 20 grams 
of the sparse 40 they received each 
month. We refused and that too was 
‘contre Tamitié.’ 

“One evening I asked Elie [a member 
of the French underground] why every- 
body was so kind to us. “We were 9nce 
soldiers ourselves, he replied simply, 
‘and there are no poorer wretches in the 
world.’ 

“No child ever begged anything of us, 
for if it had, its mother would have re- 
proved it sternly, In the streets many jest- 
ing words were exchanged between young 
soldiers and black-eyed beauties. Nothing 
more, however. It may have been some- 
what different in Paris, but not here. 

“And why do I tell this story under this 
heading? Why, yesterday I spent three 
hours or so sauntering about in down- 
town Berlin.” 


Eins, Zwei, Drei... 


Berliners gasped when they counted 
the automobiles lined up outside the 
Deutsches Theater. There were 75 of 
them—an almost unprecedented number 
for the capital these days. The occasion 
was the first meeting of Communist dele- 
gates from the entire Russian zone of 
Germany. Each received food stamps and 
transportation to any restaurant he chose 
plus a ration of ten cigarettes. 

Thus the Russians continued to woo 
the Germans. Their chief persuasion was 


still the plan for the amalgamation of the 
Communists and Social Democrats into an 
Einheit, (unity) party. Germans, recalling 
the old Hitler slogan of Ein Reich, Ein 
Volk, Ein Fiihrer, remarked of the new 
party: Einheit, Ein Volk, Ein Fiihrer. 


Por 
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FRANCE: Voting a Constitution 


In the large, dimly lighted Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris on April 19 a long line 
of deputies shuffled one by one to the 
tribune as their names were called out. 
Each dropped a ballot into a machine 
that looked like a fare box, solemnly 
shook hands with the secretary, and filed 
out of the chamber. Most made no secret 
of how they voted, holding their colored 
ballots in full -view of the journalists 
watching from the galleries. A white bal- 
lot meant no, a blue ballot yes;. when all 
were counted the blues had it, 309 to 
249. That meant that on May 5 a new 
constitution will be submitted to a na- 
tionwide referendum. 

The orderliness of the final vote taking 
contrasted sharply with the violent ses- 


sions in which the deputies had wrangled . 


stubbornly over terms of a constitution 
for the Fourth Republic. Out of their 
bitter debates emerged a document 
which entrusted: all governing authority 
to a single-house, all-powerful Assembly, 
elected by universal suffrage. It abolished 
the Senate of the dead Third Republic. 
It relegated the President, Premier, and 
Cabinet to subordinate roles in which 
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Last Smile: Laszlo Baky, Hungarian police major who was accused of torturing 
Jews and turning them over to the Germans, manages a last smile at his execution 
(left) recently in Budapest. Strangulation, the legal method in Hungary, wipes 
it out as the executioner starts to put a white hood over the dead man’s head. 


they will hold even less authority than | 


in the notoriously unstable governments 
of the past. 

In the referendum, the Socialists and 
Communists will back their brain child, 
which would give them freedom to strike 
out boldly on new policies, without hin- 
drance by the executive or by such con- 
servative bodies as the old Senate. Right- 
ist groups and the moderate Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire will continue to 
oppose it; they prefer an American-style 
system of checks and balances, and an 
executive strong enough to stand inde- 
pendently of shifting party alignments in 
the Assembly. 

Despite their fundamental disagree- 
ments over the future government all 
three major parties dread breaking up 
the present coalition government and 
creating another prestige-shattering Cabi- 
net crisis on the eve of the April 25 for- 
eign ministers’ meeting in Paris. In a 
secret conference, they arranged a truce: 
the MRP, reluctant to lose the influence 
it exercises in French foreign policy 
through its leader, Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault, will stay in the govern- 
ment until after the Big Four conference. 


Mother Pot Roast’s Easter 


To the inhabitants of the steep, narrow 
streets of Montmartre, Mme. Germaine 
Duchoiselle is known as “Mother Pot 
Roast.” Before the war she was a familiar 
figure in the quaint cobblestoned squares, 
tiny cafés, and shops that surround the 
white Byzantine church of the Sacré- 
Coeur on top of Paris’s most famous hill. 
There she came regularly as a friend and 
provider, to distribute pot roasts to aged 
artists and poets ineligible for state old- 
age pensions. ; 

When the Germans arrived in 1940 
Mother Pot Roast, like many others, dis- 
appeared. Montmartrois, who are accus- 
tomed to living in ageless, nonpolitical 
preoccupation with music, art, and wine, 
missed her but never bothered to inquire 
further. But last week on Paris’s first 
peacetime Easter, Mother Pot Roast re- 
turned. To the music of an amateur 
Montmartre street orchestra she stood at 
her corner on the Avenue Junot, smiled, 


nodded her gray head, and once again- 


distributed Easter gifts from her- baskets. 
For the old, despite France’s meat 
shortage, she had pot roasts as always be- 
fore. For the very young, despite the strict 
egg rationing, she had eggs, hard-boiled 
and colored with beautiful rainbow dyes. 
On top of all that she gave away some- 
thing new-—spectacles for the aged eyes 
of bearded Montmartre philosophers. 
Those who were curious enough to in- 
quire discovered where she had been-dur- 
ing the occupation—in her native town of 
Auxerre on the Yonne River in the rich 
Burgundy country. For weeks preceding 
Easter she had tramped from farm to 
farm asking donations of eggs and meat. 
Burgundy peasants had responded and 
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Montmartre enjoyed a completely peace- | 


time Easter. 
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RUMANIA: Bill of Wrongs 


After the Big Three: foreign ministers’ 
Moscow conference last December, the 
Communist-dominated Rumanian Cabi- 
net, on American insistence, took in two 
opposition-party ministers. The aim: to 
liberalize the government as a_prelimi- 
nary to “free and unfettered elections.” 
Last week the opposition charged that 
their presence had had no noticeable ef- 
fect and that Premier Petre Groza still 
operates a “regime of terror.” 

Letters of protest to the Premier cited 
“flagrant breaches with respect to the 
liberties granted by the Moscow agree- 
ment” and accused him of “the clear 
intention not to cooperate with the oppo- 
sition.” In detail, they said: the Demo- 
cratic Front government still rules by 
martial law; breaks up opposition-party 
meetings by violence; ignores the Na- 
tional Peasant and Liberal ministers and 
refuses to inform or consult them on laws, 
policies, or budgets; throttles their news- 
papers by cutting newsprint allotments; 
censors opposition speeches and _state- 
ments through the typographers’ union, 
which refuses to print them; and imposes 
open ballots, instead of secret ones, at 
factory elections. 


woo 


RUSSIA: Look, Those Loafers! 


The Moscow illustrated magazine 
Smena, organ of the Communist youth 
organization, last week reduced American 
unemployment to simple terms for its 
young readers. It carried a two-page 
spread with large photographs showing 
men sitting in the streets and sleeping in 
the sunshine. One bore the caption: 
“Again in streets of American cities ap- 
pear mournful figures of unemployed, 
ghosts of prewar years.” 

An accompanying article concluded: 
“The right to work is the natural right 
of man. Bankers and industrialists of 
America call this a fantastic claim. And in 
fact in a society where competition, eco- 
nomic depression, and anarchy in pro- 
duction reign, there can be no assurance 
of work for every toiler. ‘Work!’ That’s 
what 5,000,000 postwar American unem- 
ployed are demanding. ‘We want work.’ 
This bitter cry of millions of able- 

ied men and women sounds as one 
more proof of the incurable defects of 
Cajitalist Poor cmv.” 


ee . 


CONFERENCE: Dim Outlook 


. The Victor Hugo salon of the Palais du 
Luxembourg in Paris this week stood 
ready for the meeting of the American, 
British, Russian, and French Foreign 
Ministers. Luxurious hotels just vacated 
by the United States Army were prepared 
for the visitors: the Meurice overlooking 
the Tuileries for Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and his party; the George V 
near the Champs-Elysées for Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin and 70 aides; the 


Plaza-Anthénée for Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff and his com- 
rades. 

Seldom has an international meeting 
started with dimmer prospects. In Lon- 
don the Foreign Ministers’ deputies 
charged with smoothing the way for a 
Paris peace conference had accomplished 
practically nothing. Now Byrnes was 
ready to go as far as attempting to make 
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a was called a Red tyrant 


a separate peace with Italy if the Rus- 
sians continued their refusal to compro- 
mise on anything. The Soviets, for their 
part, summoned one-third of the Finnish 
Cabinet to Moscow, possibly in prepara- 
tion for a separate peace with Finland. 
The Moscow radio proclaimed that noth- 
ing could be settled anywhere “without 
the Soviet Union or in opposition to it.” 
Significance 

anes decision to consider the unde- 
sired alternative of a separate peace treaty 
with Italy is based on the deputy Foreign 
Ministers’ latest reports from London. 
These reports. have convinced the Secre- 
tary that while at first the Russians were 
at least willing to submit their claims 
against Italy to negotiation, their latest 
tactics could aim only at sabotaging the 
Paris conference and postponing the sig- 
nature of the Italian treaty indefinitely. 

On reparations the Russians now de- 
mand that a conference subcommittee 
should examine and establish the total of 
reparations claimed by the Allies against 








. 





Italy. When the total is established the 


Russians propose the appointment of an- 
other subcommittee which would deter- 
mine Italy’s capacity to pay and then 
adjust the claims accordingly. In vain, the 
Anglo-American representatives point out 
that it would be a complete waste of time 
to wrangle over reparations claims with- 
out knowing Italy’s capacity to pay. They 
propose to reverse the order and deter- 
mine capacity first and reparations after- 
ward. But the Russians remain adamant. 

Under a Big Three directive the depu- 
ties were to consider “minor rectifica- 
tions” of frontiers in the disputed Austro- 
Italian Tyrol. The Italians and Austrians 
were invited to submit their briefs. The 
Italians claimed that the entire province 
should remain with Italy while the Aus- 
trians demanded its return. The Anglo- 
Americans proposed that both briefs be 
handed to a four-power commission 
which would visit the disputed territory 
and present its own recommendations to 
the conference. The Russians demand 
that a conference subcommittee should 
first determine what are “minor rectifica- 
tions” and reinvite Italy and Austria to 
submit new briefs on the basis of the 
subcommittee’s findings. 

Although the Russians have already re- 
ceived from the United States and Brit- 
ain the equivalent of one-third of the 
Italian Fleet, they have now come out 
with a claim to their full share of the 
Italian ships themselves. The Italians, 
British, and Americans have agreed that 
the Dodecanese Islands should be ceded 
to Greece, but the Russians will not 


- sanction the transfer unless they are as- 


sured of a coaling base for their merchant 
marine on at least one of the islands. 
Contrary to published stories they have 
not asked for a naval base. The Russians 
approached the Greek Ambassador in 
Moscow with this proposition: “We are 
anxious to ship wheat to starving Greece 
but our ships are old and-we need a coal- 
ing base in the Dodecanese. Give us the 
base and we will give you the wheat.” 
The Greeks refused. 

Five times during the last two weeks 
the question of Italian colonies was on 
the conference agenda. And each time 
the Russian deputy, Feodor Guseff, in- 
formed the conference that beyond his 
demand for sole trusteeship over Tripo- 
litania he had no instructions to discuss 
the matter. 

In addition to the peace trezti>s. Secre- 
tary Byrnes will revive “he «;.estion of 
the “internationalization of waterways”’— 
a project in which President Truman 
shows particular interest. He will attempt 
to wrest from the Russians some conces- 
sions in regard to freedom of navigation 
on the Danube—on the theory that if all 
of Eastern Europe is completely isolated 
from contact with the west it will result 
in the pauperization of this region and its 
complete integration in the Soviet econ- 


- omy. Russia had alréady made consider- 


able progress in tieing the Balkan states 
to its economic system through a series 
of bilateral commercial pacts. 
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The Controversy of the Anglo-American Command 


Sin ce war is 
such an_ intense 
test of character, 
the study of per- 
sonalities is one of 
its most fruitful 
pursuits during 
the battle and 
after. Not for 
nothing is the 
character of the 
enemy comman- 
der high on the 
list of subjects for thorough investiga- 
tion in the military intelligence man- 
uals, But for the general public, rounded 
characterizations must wait until the 
battle is over. 

Two books® have just appeared which 
are made up of the personalities at those 
two unique military adventures, Allied 
Force Headquarters in the Mediter- 
ranean and SHAEF on the Continent. 
One is by Capt. Harry C. Butcher, 
U.S.N.R., the radio executive who was 
General Eisenhower's personal friend 
and his naval aide throughout the Eu- 
ropean campaigns. The other is by 
Ralph Ingersoll, editor of the newspa- 
per PM, who was with the combat en- 
gineers in North Africa, later on the 
planning staff in England, and subse- 
quently in the planning division at Gen. 
Omar Bradley's Twelfth Army Group 
headquarters on the Continent. 





It was a lucky freak of the publish- 
ing business which brought the two 
books out alifiost simultaneously. They 
present such diametrically opposite ver- 
sions of the same set of basic facts that 
the reader has at hand a first-rate and 
bristling controversy for the t-tal price 
of $8. It is worth much more than the 
price of admission. 

As a matter of fact, Captain Butcher's 
book isn’t intended for controversy. It 
is made up of his personal diary edited 
down from a million or more words to 
911 pages. It is the authentic day-to-day 
diary of a nonwriting man, a scramble 
of trivia and substance. The substance 
is the first behind-the-scenes story from 
these headquarters, solid with new in- 
formation on the troubles with Giraud, 
Darlan, and de Gaulle and Chutchill 
and Montgomery which were the very 
‘varp and woof of AFHQ and SHAEF. 

But the appearance of the Ingersoll 
book makes it a quarrel. Ingersoll has 
one of the most peculiar and subjective 





My THree YEARS WiTH EISENHOWER, THE 
Persona Diary OF Captain Harry C, BuTcHER, 
U.S.N.R. 911 es. Simon & Schuster. $5. Top 
— Ralph Ingersoll. 364 pages. Harcourt, 

race. $3. 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


minds in American journalism. The 
decoration of his book is some of the 
best battle reporting that has come out 
of the war; its substance is a very intense 
and personal criticism of the British as 
a whole, Field Marshal Montgomery in 
particular, and General Eisenhower as 


a side issue. The most flattering thing 


he has to say about the American com- 
mander is to call him the “chairman of 
the Board,” putty in the hands of his 
British officers and Churchill. 
Butcher’s diary shows—quite accu- 
rately—that Eisenhower and his entire 
American staff were aware of this false 
reputation, and that it was very false 
since the commander’s force and_person- 
ality had a far greater influence on the 
battlefield than outsiders ever realized. 


Tngersoll is angry about Montgom- ° 


ery and vigorously in favor of General 
Bradley. This controversy did exist. It is 
one of the high dramas in Butcher’s 
diary. About the mildest that can be 
said is that the two writers don’t see it 
from the same angle. Take for example 
the two versions of the Remagen Bridge 
incident, as indicative of the relationship 


between Eisenhower and Bradley: 


Butcher 
We had just sat 


down: at dinner and 
Ike had said he didn’t 


particularly care for. 
. the soup when Henry 


Clay answered the 
phone in the next 
room. It was for the 
SupremeCommander 
... and we soon heard 
his voice saying: 

“Brad, that’s won- 
derful.” 

There was a pause 
and then he contin- 
ued: “Sure, get right 
on across with every- 
thing you've got. It’s 


the best break we’ve 


had . . . To hell with 
the planners. Sure, 
go on, Brad, and I'll 
give you everything 
we got to get to 
hold that bridge- 
head. We'll make 
good use of it even 
if the terrain isn’t 
too good .. .” Brad- 
ley had wanted to 
be sure it was OK 
to exploit, and as 
usual they were in 
quick and complete 
agreement. 





Ingersoll 
As for .. . Eisen- 


hower, he spent the . 


spring legalizing vic- 
tories won in battles 
he didn’t know were 
going to be fonght. 
Bradley was always 
conscientious about 
reporting after ... 
the battle had been 
decided. When the 
Remagen Bridge .. . 
had been taken de- 
spite the fact that 
SHAEF had given 
specific orders to 
clean the near banks 
of the Rhine before 
crossing anywhere, 
Omar telephoned Ike 
at once—just as soon 
as he was: sure 
Hodges’s men were 
safely over on the 
far sidg:of the river. 
And Omar was quite 
happy to let Ike re- 
port these victories 
to London and Wash- 
ington . . . so long as 
he didn’t report them 
until after Omar was 
ready to throw his 
next punch at the 
Krauts. 


The conversation Butcher reports took 
place about 7:30 p.m. on March 7, 1945. 
The first American patrol had found the 
Remagen Bridge unguarded and crossed 
it at 3:50 that afternoon. 

Four hours for the news to travel 
from the advance patrol through the 
chain of command back to Supreme 
Headquarters was fast going in this 
war. In an earlier chapter, Ingersoll says 
that, after the Ardennes battle, Bradley 
gave up trying to deal frankly with the 
British and he and his commanders de- 
cided, to beat the Germans in the:short- 
est time, they needed: “(1) to conceal 
their plans from the British, and (2) al- 
most literally to outwit Eisenhower's 
Supreme Headquarters, half of which 
was British and the other half of which 
was beyond their power to influence by 
argument. They completely succeeded 
in both objectives and won the war.” 

General Bradley probably was the 
finest field commander in Europe. He 
is the soldier’s dream of-an officer, and 
a man of unsurpassed integrity. Inger- 
soll would have had a hard time think- 
ing up anything more damaging to say 
about the man he is trying to champion. 
For had Bradley really operated in the 
insubordinate manner which the writer 
attributes to him, the general himself 
would be the first to say he ought to be 
court-martialed. It is more likely that 
Ingersoll has confused fact and the 
loose gossip at his headquarters—and 
every headquarters is traditionally crit- 
ical of the one above. 


But the controversy started by 
these two books extends far beyond 
American commanders. It is interna- 
tional. For the enigma of Butcher’s diary 
and Ingersoll’s polemic alike is little 
Field Marshal Montgomery. This officer, 
with the personal characteristics of an 
old maid and the arrogance of a Caesar, 
was as unpopular with most of his Brit- 
ish fellows as with the Ingersolls. (In 
Sicily, the British 76th Division chalked 
its transport in letters a foot high “Not 
Part of the Eighth Army.”) Yet he and 
the Eighth Army did break the chain of 
British defeats; he was the commander 
most idolized by the British public; he 
was Churchill’s choice—and he has part- 
ly finished his own book on the cam- 
paigns, So the battle of personalities is 
going to be an Anglo-American party. 
And there isn’t any SHAEF in the pub- 
lishing business. 

But no matter how sharp and dramat- 
ic the conflicting American and British 
personalities and concepts, it was an Al- 
lied force which won. 
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Many generations—here and in other lands—have honored 
Mount Vernon. 


Few whiskies in history have gained such widespread approval. 


Now Mount Vernon adds another advantage to supplement its 
taste and character—new mildness. 


 Boltimere 
Mount Vernon friends are saying that here’s a really great im- dab 
provement and we believe you'll agree. 


Watch for it. A pleasant experience like this is well worth a 
little effort. ; 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 


8 8 PROOF—51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY— 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





The Way Over the Mount 


Another first for the “rubber railroad” 


w would you go about trans- 

porting six million cubic yards 
of impervious clay — weighing more 
than 8,000,000 tons—across two miles 
of mountain range, then down to the 
bottom of a precipitous canyon 1,000 
feet deep? 


Back in 1941 that weighty problem 
confronted the contractors of the 
gigantic Anderson Ranch Reclama- 
tion Dam job in Idaho. Plans called 
for the erection of the world’s highest 
earthwork dam. It was to be 1,350 


feet wide, 2,600 feet thick at the base 
and 456 feet high across the gorge of 
the south fork of the Boise River. 
The descent from the clay pit in the 
mountains to the dam site in the can- 
yon was far too steep for any wheel- 
or rail-borne carrier to negotiate. 


But that didn’t worry the engineers. 
They knew the marvels in bulk trans- 
port accomplished by Goodyear 
“rubber railroad” conveyor belt sys- 
tems. So they called in the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. After care- 


ful analysis, he submitted plans f 
system of nine Goodyear conve 
belts snaking around and down the 
mountain from pit to dam — a two 
mile, roller-coaster flight descending 
1,193 feet over grades as steep as 32% 
in some sections. 


This Goodyear rubber railroad has 
now been in service nearly three 
years. In every hour of operation it 
has delivered 1,280 tons of imper 
vious clay to the site of the dam. And 
today the 30,000 feet of Goodyear 
belting in the installation still looks 
good as new! 








See it in the movies 






0 show engineers and’ contractors 
just how effectively the rubber rail- 
road is handling this “impossible” 
job, a full-color documentary sound 
film, entitled “The Way Over the 


Mountain,” has been made. It is now 


“A “a ready for showing to all groups in- 

ree 

. it terested in lowest-cost-ptér-ton trans- 
ion it | . 

: ‘Port of bulk materials — sand, gravel, 
ampere ‘ 


And gg 4sgtegate, coal and ores. To see it, 
doll just send a request to the G.T.M., 
| looks Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 

Angeles 54, California. 


PENDULUM 









@p)- Specified 
CONVEYOR BELT HAULAGE SYSTEM 


for Anderson Ranch Dam, Morrison - Shea - Twaits - Winston 
Company, Contractors 






FOR HOSE, BELTING, 
TANK LINING built to 
quality, phone y 
ber Products Di 


MOLDED GOops, PACKING and 
the world’s highest standard of 
our nearest Goodyear Industrial Rub-: 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





TWA=FIRST TO PUT THE CONSTELLATION INTO THE SKIES 


HIGH ADVENTURE 


If the view from the window of your TWA 


Skyliner seems pleasanter—if the fields seem greener 


and the rivers more silvery—it isn’t that we have 
added grandeur to the world. Rather it is 
that through friendly, hospitable attention to your 
needs we aim to make flying all that it can 
and should be—high adventure prized for its 


timesaving, enjoyed for its ease and 


comfort, and preferred for its perfect freedom 


from earth-bound cares. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


Direct one-carrier service to Newfoundland -« Ireland + France + Switzerland « Italy - Greece + Egypt + Palestine 
Trans-Jordan + Iraq - Saudi Arabia - Yemen - Oman: India » Ceylon + Portugal « Spain - Algeria « Tunisia - Libya 
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INFLATION: Here It Comes 


Canada’s five-year fight against infla- 
tion, more successful than that of any 
other Allied nation, faltered badly last 
week. The removal of price ceilings on 
about 300 minor items since Feb. 1 had no 
noticeable effect. But announcements of 
a $5-a-ton steel price increase on March 
30, a 12% per cent rise in farm-machinery 
prices on April 12, and a $9-a-ton hike on 
newsprint on April 17 shook the founda- 
tions of price control. : 

Even as opposition groups attacked the 
government in Parliament over the farm- 
implements increase, word spread that 
further rises were coming soon. Auto 
prices may be upped as much as $200 
per vehicle. 

Farmers felt the blow more than others. 
During the war most of them were un- 
able to buy implements of any sort. Sel- 
dom available, secondhand _ tractors, 
which are unprotected by any ceiling 
such as the tight lid on used cars, are 
commanding exorbitant prices (NEws- 
wEEK, April 22). The farmers were hop- 
ing for new machines, particularly since 
in 1944 the anti-tariff Liberal party had 
finally kept its 1911 promise and removed 
the tariff on United States farm imple- 
ments. But the new price increase 
equaled or exceeded that tariff: The 
government justified the rise by claiming 
it met only a part of the higher cost of 
production. The Winnipeg Free Press, a 
staunch government supporter, coun- 
tered: “What about the operating costs 


«.. Of agriculture?” 


Agriculture Minister James Gardiner, 
who first heard of the price increase on 
the radio, promised to spend the Easter 
parliamentary recess fighting for match- 
ing price increases on farm products. Al- 
ready, the Cabinet had decided to in- 
crease the price of wheat .as soon as 
spring seeding is completed. 


PP 


REDS: Fifth Column? 


Canadians are due for a new tremor 
over the current investigations of Russian 
spies. Soon after Parliament reopens on 
April 29, Social Creditor Anthony 
Hlynka will ask the government an em- 
barrassing question: Did the External 
Affairs Department in the last six months 
help Soviet Russia lay the foundations for 
a huge fifth column in Canada? The 
background: 


Last September, while Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police probed the espionage dis- ' 


closures volunteered by Igor Gouzenko, 
Soviet Embassy cipher clerk, the embass 
made a seemingly harmless request. Vitali 

Pavloff, second secretary, asked 
Canada’s permission to conduct a volun- 
tary registration of Canadian residents 
who were natives of Russian-occupied 
territories. Pavloff said registration was 





Toronto Star 
Blind War Bride: Sgt. George Al- 
kenbrack knew Mary Martin for only 
eleven days before he sailed from Eng- 
land to invade Sicily in 1943. Mary was 
blinded by the blast of a V-1 rocket in 
1944, but they were married last July: 
Here the bride pours tea in the home 
George built for her at Napanee, Ont. 





required because some might want to re- 
turn to their native lands, and because 
Russia had compulsory military service. 
Hume Wrong, Associate Under Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, granted 
permission. 

But department officials soon had cause 
for protest. Registration notices in 30 or 
more foreign-language papers throughout 
Canada carried this significant para- 
graph: “In the event that any such per- 
sons fail to register at the U.S.S.R. em- 
bassies or consulates by Dec. 31, 1945, 
they may be considered Soviet citizens 
after this date by virtue of the said regu- 
lations and under Article 3 of the Citizen- 
ship Act of the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics.” Pavloff, denying any intent of com- 
pulsion, claimed the passage was capable 
of wide interpretation. 

As the registration proceeded, word 
spread that Soviet officials were de- 
manding the names of relatives in occu- 
pied zones. Many who had no intention 
of registering recalled that the Nazis 
organized fifth columns by threatening 
German residents in foreign countries 
with reprisals on relatives in Germany. 
Walter Tucker, parliamentary assistant 
to the Minister of Veterans Affairs, told 
Ukranians in his constituency (Rosthern, 
Sask.): “Don’t even let them [the Rus- 
sians] know that you exist.” But thou- 
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sands, Hlynka claims, were “terrified not 
to register.” 

External Affairs officials also remem- 
ber Nazi methods. They became more 
alarmed when Gouzenko testified Pavloff 
was the chief of the NKVD (Soviet secret 
police) in Canada. So far, the Soviet Em- 
bassy has declined to give the number 
who have registered. Estimates range from 
9,000 to 34,000. Hlynka will ask the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Department to demand the 
number and the names. 
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HOUSING: Short of the Mark 


In Brantford, Ont., a family of 16, in- 
cluding three veterans, lives in a four- 
room house. At Brockville, Ont., a family 
of six lives in a tent on a swamp lot but 
has been offered the use of a bathhouse 
until summer. In Toronto, 53 persons live 
in a three-story house. In Montreal, 50 
per cent of veterans are in serious hous- 
ing difficulties. One-third live with in-laws 
or otherwise share homes. Similar condi- 
tions prevail in most Canadian cities. 

Last week Reconstruction Minister 
C. D. Howe, who is expected shortly to 
receive complete charge of the house- 
building. program, gave Canadians little 
hope of early improvement. The shortage 
would reach its peak next fall, Howe 
said. Canada would need 400,000 new 
housing units m the next five years. The 
government's targets of 60,000 units by 
March 31, 1947, and 80,000 by March 
31, 1948, would fall short of require- 
ments. And the targets themselves were 
not likely to be reached. 

But the picture was not all black. Over- 
crowding is chiefly confined to cities and 
large towns. On the national scale, there 
are fewer Canadians per dwelling unit 
than ever before—4.37 per unit today, 
compared with 5.76 in 1881. If this 
years construction quota is met, the 
building rate of the ’30s, which exceeded 
population growth, will be reached. 

Meanwhile, Canadian veterans have 
another housing problem. Fed on vita- 
mins and well-balanced diets during their 
four or five years overseas, thousands of 
servicemen have added inches to their 
height. The demand for made-to-order 
beds is increasing daily. Manufacturers 
think they may soon have to extend the 
standard bed length from 6 feet 3% 
inches to 6 feet 6 inches. 


aa 


MURDER: Family Affair 

Five children, hiking along a lonely 
part of the Mountain Road to Albion 
Falls near Hamilton, Ont., on March 16, 
found the torso of John Dick, 40, a bus 
driver. Later, searching the Dick home, 
police found a baby’s body in a cement- 
sealed suitcase. Mrs. Evelyn Dick, 26, 
widow, and William Bohozyk, 200-pound, 
27-year-old steelworker- and oarsman, 
were charged with both murders. Last 
week Evelyn’s father, Donald MacLean, .: 
and his ike: Alexandra were also charged 
with the murder of their son-in-law. 
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ARGENTINA: One Less Critic 


For months a white-faced, Spanish- 
style building, conspicuous among the 
tarnished French Renaissance fronts of 
the Avenida de Mayo in Buenos Aires, 
has been a favorite target of the Peron- 
istas. No street riot was complete unless 
a few of its windows were broken. Last 
October a pitched battle was fought 
around and through the building, and it 
was set afire. For this was the home of 
Critica, the city’s most popular (circula- 
tion, 300,000) democratic evening news- 
paper, and the journalistic spearhead of 
the anti-Perén campaign. 

Critica lost the political war when Col. 
Juan D. Perén was elected President. 
And last week Critica died. It ceased 
publication on April 16. The immediate 
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cause of death was a $40,000 fine im- 
posed because it failed to pay the Christ- 
mas bonuses and wage increases ordered 
by the government. The real reason, ac- 
cording to the publisher, Rail Damonte 
Taborda: “I am unable to pay Christmas 
bonuses to our employes as ‘a result of 
Judge Franklin Berroetavena’s order for 
the retention and impounding of all 
moneys received by Critica.” 

The judge’s order, issued last year, 
climaxed a fight for control of Critica 
which began when its founder, Natalio 
Botana, died in an automobile accident 
in 1941. 

Up From Poverty: Don Natalio 
started Critica with $20 capital in 1913, 
about a year after he arrived in Argen- 
tina as an exile from an abortive revolu- 
tion in his native Uruguay. His wife, Sal- 
vadora Medina Onrubia de Botana, 
worked with him in the early days. Often 
she cooked meals for the impecunious 
staff in the shanty-like office which was 
Critica’s first home. 

The paper, always leftist in politics 
and modeled stylistically on the more 





sensational journals of the United States, 
flourished. But the marriage did not. 
Botana and his wife separated and finally 
became bitter enemies. Allegedly to pre- 
vent Critica from falling into Dofia Sal- 
vadora’s. hands, Don Natalio set up a 
private holding company through which 
he controlled the paper. 

This device might have achieved its 
purpose but for the eccentricities of the 
publisher. He ruled his property as abso- 
lute dictator; with a wave of his hand 
he would spend 10,000 pesos on some 
project which would never be put down 
on paper. When he died there was a gen- 
eral collapse of the Rube Goldberg sys- 
tem which he alone could make function. 

The battle for Critica began immedi- 
ately, aided by the paper's scrambled 
affairs. On one side were the founder's. 
two sons, Helvio and Jaime, and Botana’s 
faithful assistant, Eduardo T. Bedoya. 
Opposed were the widow, her daughter 
Georgina, and Georgina’s husband, Raul 
Damonte Taborda, ambitious journalist 
and politician who later won fame as 





Associated Press 
Damonte Taborda: A stinger stung 


head of the “Argentine Dies committee” 
which investigated Nazi activities. 

There was intermittent warfare until 
Feb. 23, 1943, when Georgina, acting for 
herself and her mother, brought criminal 
charges against Bedoya, accusing him of 
swindling them out of their share of 
Critica. When the court attempted to 
examine the paper’s books, they were 
destroyed by a mysterious fire. A judicial 
“jnterventor” was placed in charge of the 
paper and Bedoya was put under “pre- 
ventive imprisonment.” 

Eventually the intervention was lifted 
and Damonte Taborda became publisher. 
Last fall Dofia Salvadora complained that 
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Damonte Taborda had failed to keep 
financial pledges made to her, and the 
court impounded the paper’s revenues. 

Death of a Gadfly: Damonte Ta- 
borda was said at one time to be a friend 
of Perén. He later turned bitterly against 
Peron, and the uninhibited Critica was 
the most outspoken assailant of the col- 
onel during the Presidential campaign. 
Like other democratic Argentine news- 
papers, Critica had been ha: assed by dif- 
ficulties in getting newsprint. But it was 
the judicial impounding of its funds, 
topped by the Christmas bonus decree, 
which proved the last straw. 

Critica’s masthead slogan was Soc- 
rates’s warning to the Athenians: “God 
put me over your beautiful city like a 
gadfly on a spirited horse to sting him 
and keep him awake.” President-elect 
Perén will begin his term in June. The 
United States has eased its pressure from 
the outside. And there will be one less 
gadfly at home to sting him. 


ana 


MEXICO: Miami on the Pacific 


Mexicans like to say their resort town 


_of Acapulco, nestling beneath jungled 


cliffs in a snug Pacific harbor, can’t be 
beaten by anything on the Riviera. The 
sleepy, centuries-old former port for 
trading ships from China and Spain woke 
up when a paved highway reached it in 
1927. It was a paradise for free-spend- 
ing tourists during the war, when Euro- 
pean resorts like Cannes, Nice, and 
Biarritz were inaccessible. Last week 
crowds of visitors from the United States, 
as well as Mexicans who consider Easter 
the ideal vacation time, celebrated the 
climax of a memorable season. 

Acapulco is accessible to tourists only 
by plane or car. This year gas has been 
scarce and air service inadequate. De- 
spite transportation difficulties, most of 
the 250,000 United States visitors to 
Mexico traveled the 284 miles from Mexi- 
co City to Acapulco. Unless the tourist 
had reserved a room well in advance, he 
risked sleeping in his car, under a palm 
tree, or on a $2 bed in a store. With any 
of these accommodations was included 
a cloud of mosquitoes. 

But the immaculate beaches compen- 
sate for the inconvenience. At Caleta, the 
quiet “morning” beach, sun ensembles 
bloom as expensively as at Miami. And 
at Hornos, the “afternoon” beach, surf 
boards cresting the high breakers make 
the seascape resemble Daytona. 

Prices are high in Acapulco by Mexican 
standards but not for the well-heeled 
from the “land of millionaires.” A room 
costs as much as $15 a day, American 


- plan; dinner, as much as $5; nylons, $4; 


a bathing suit, $25. 

But this is only part of Acapulco. There 
still remains the unspoiled Mexican vil- 
lage where beer is cheap and plentiful, 
where streets are narrow, and where na- 
tives live on about 15 cents a day in little 
makeshift houses, beyond the chromium 
and glass shops and glittering hotels. 











Colossus Sparks 


to NEW IDEAS: 


* 


PRAYING orchards from his private airplane, 
‘for instance, to control insects. Throwing a 
switch or shifting a gear to grind his grain, light 
his place, pump his water, milk his cows, drive 
his tractor. 


New ideas... new and better ways of doing things 
... these are the very breath of life to Colossus, 
They help him produce more, earn more, labor 
less, and share in the good life he has helped to 


create. Colossus is modern in every respect. 


Take his interest in aviation. He sees the airplane 
as an efficient tool of farming, enabling him to 
cover great distances in the twinkling of a pro- 





peller. With it, he can inspect crops, livestock, 
fences ... spot forest fires ... control insects... 
check on soil erosion ...even hop to town for 
machine parts, or a doctor. 


Be sure of this: The more responsive he is to new 
ideas, the more he depends on Country Gentleman. 
It is his and his family’s friend and guide. This 
magazine is read ... and relied upon... on 
America’s top-half farms, enjoying nearly four- 
fifths of the national farm income. 


It is not only a guide to better farming, but a 
guide to better living and better spending, as 
alert advertisers have discovered. : 


| — eventitieass 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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Anesthesia: From Evanston, IIl., Mrs. 
D. Leicu Co.vin, President of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, an- 
nounced that drinking in the home has 
increased 500 per cent since 1934. “With 
so many parents indulging in drinking 
bouts that are little more than pass-out 
anesthesia parties,” Mrs. Colvin said, 
“... American family life has descended 
to barroom standards.” 


Engaged: IRENE CastLE MCLAUGHLIN, 
Se tovener dancer, and GEORGE ENZINGER, 
Chicago advertising executive; in Chi- 
cago, April 15. Miss Castle popularized t’ e 
short bob for women 30 years ago, when 
she and her first husband, Vernon Castle, 
were a world-famous dance team. Castle 
was killed in an airplane accident in 1918. 
Irene’s subsequent marriages, to Robert 
Treman of New York and the late Maj. 
Frederic McLaughlin, millionaire Chicago 
sportsman, both ended in divorce. 





Associated aoe 
Irene Castle cuts the famous bob 


Married: Rosert B. WALLACE, 27, son 
of Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace, and Gorpon Grosvenor, 27, of 
Philadelphia; in Philadelphia, April 14. 
The couple met last November when Miss 
Grosvenor was working for UNRRA. 

OscaR KARLWEIS, 49, actor, and NINON 
TALLON, niece of Edouard Herriot, for- 
mer Prime Minister of France; in New 
York, April 16. Herriot and his niece 
helped Karlweis hide from the Nazis in 
France after the actor fled from his native 
Austria in 1938 to escape arrest for anti- 
Nazi radio broadcasts. He is currently star- 
ring in the Broadway comedy, “I Like 
It Here.” 


Mother: Dix1e LEE Crossy, former ac- 
tress and wife of Bing Crosby, was named 
Hollywood’s Ideal Mother by the United 
Home Finding Service of Chicago. Mrs. 
Crosby, a former Chicagoan, is the mother 
of four boys: Gary, 12, Philip and Dennis, 
11-year-old twins, and Lindsay, 8. The 
UHFS finds foster homes for children. 


Old Stand: JaAMEs Mar- 
TIN, 34, Negro hotel clef, 
decided to go back to 
work for his old boss, 
Gen. Dwicut D. EIsEN- 
HOWER, Army Chief of 
Staff. Martin, Eisenhow- 
er’s personal chef in 
France and Germany, 
went to work for the 
Eastgate Hotel in Chica- 
go after his discharge last 
November. Assured by the 
general’s aide he could 
have his old job back any 
time, Martin is heading 
for Washington and _ re- 
enlistment. Reason: high 
cost of civilian living. 


Separated: Tommy MANvILLe, 52, play- 
boy asbestos heir, and Grorcina Camp- 
BELL MANVILLE, 28, his eighth wife; in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., April 16. Revers- 
ing his usual procedure, Manville in- 
serted an inconspicuous public notice in 


two New York newspapers, announcing, 


that his wife had “left my bed and 
board.” Georgina, a former Hobo News 
columnist, sent the press copies of her 
long farewell letter to Tommy, in which 
she insisted: “I married you because I 
loved you, and still do . . . I’m leaving 


- because you have ordered me to.” They 


quarreled, she said, because “an orchestra 
player kept looking at me while we were 
seeing a musical.” 


Arrived: Bruce Woopcock, 25, British 
heavyweight champion, at La Guardia 
Field in New York for- his May 18 bout 
with Tami Mauriello at Madison Square 
Garden. Woodcock, who started boxing 
when he was 8, fought 400 amateur 
bouts, and won 23 of his 24 professional 
fights by knockouts. ; 





International 


Woodcock piles into his favorite food 
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Jane Russell: The sky’s the limit 


Out of Bounds: Howarp HUGHES, pro- 
ducer, was summoned by the Eric John- 
ston office to dc fend questionable adver- 
tising of “The Outlaw,” in which the 
much-censored JANE Russet stars. Un- 
perturbed, the picture’s publicity men 
achieved a literal new high in vulgarity. 
Over Pasadena, a skywriting plane traced 
“The Outlaw,” then drew two huge cir- 
cles side by side and placed a dot in the 
center of each. 


Died: Haruan Fiske STonE, 73, Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; of a cerebral hemorrhage, in 
Washington, D. C., April 22. (see page 
25). 

ARTHUR CHEVROLET, 61, last of the 
three auto-racing brothers who organized 
the Chevrolet Motor Co.; by hanging 
himself, in Slidell, La., April 16. 

Wa ter E. Danpy, 60, brain special- 
ist; of heart trouble, in Baltimore, April 
19. He developed the technique of intro- 
ducing air into the brain cavity when X- 
raying for a brain tumor. 

JoHN Maynarp Keynes, Baron Keynes 
of Tilton, 62, British economist and mone- 
tary expert; of a heart attack, in Sussex, 
April 21. Considered a radical in the 
years that followed his resignation as 
British treasury representative at Ver- 
sailles in protest against the treaty, 
Keynes lived to see many of his theories 
in practice. His plan for government 
spending to combat unemployment 
formed a basis for the late President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal recovery program, 
while Hjalmar Schacht borrowed from 
him for Hitler’s Reich. Drafted back into 
the British treasury in 1940, Keynes fa- 
thered Britain’s forced war savings pro- 
gram. Made a baron in 1942, at his death 
he was a director of the Bank of England, 


- which he once lambasted, calling bankers 


in general “impeccable spinsters.” As 
economic ambassador to this country, he 
helped write the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment, and served as chief negotiator for 
the British loan. A Cambridge don, a 
brilliant writer, art collector, and student 
of the ballet, Lord Keynes married Lydia 


- Lopokova, Russian ballerina, in 1925. 
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If you find yourself struggling to make sense out of 
world news, don’t worry about it—millions of other 
Americans are in the same boat. 


We see headlines about Azerbaijan or Jehol or 

Karachi. About the French devaluating the 
# franc. About trouble in Argentina. About 
Socialism in Britain. About the threat of 
Russia. And we're confused. Everybody is 
trying to give us “hot” news. And hot 
news often has no perspective. No back- 
ground. No real meaning. 





And so it is that America is to have its first weekly - 


international newsmagazine devoted exclusively to 
making sense out of world news. You'll want to re- 
member its name: WORLD REPORT—for. it is one 
you'll hear quoted a lot, in the press, at the luncheon 
table, in business conferences, in the world’s capitals. 
For that reason, perhaps you'd like to subscribe for it 
now—by using the coupon below to accept a Charter 
Subscription at the special Founders’ Rate. 


With World Report, you'll be able to think clearly 
and talk authoritatively whenever the sub- 
ject of foreign affairs comes up. Because 
you'll kxow. You'll know what happened. 

What the zext development is likely to be. 
Why it’s important. What its impact will ‘S 
be on other countries, on us, on business. 

You'll know just as if you had been on the inside— 
for your representative will be there. You'll know just 
as if you had dug into confidential government docu- 
ments, economic surveys and reports, and talked to 
business and political leaders, to kings and common 


WORLD REPORT + 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C, 











Here’s Your Invitation 
to Become a 


Charter Subscriber! 
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Are You Strugglin — 


Make Sense out o 


orld News? 


ople—for that’s what your staff 
will do. In London, Cairo, Shanghai, 
Rio, Berlin—or wherever else things 
ye are happening that Americans 
Tax 4 should know about. And your staff 
in the nation’s capital, where they have had so much 
experience in making national affairs make sense, will 
skilfully put the facts together so that you see behind 
the news to its real meaning, beyond to what is ahead. 






~ In terse, discerning reports, you'll get the political, 
economic and business outlook for world affairs. Illus- 
trated, analytical studies will give you background and 
understanding of situations and events of major im- 
portance. You'll get pictures and cartoons and maps 
which so often tell the story better than words. Unique 
Pictograms will lend meaning and interest—Picto- 
grams which enable you to grasp trends so quickly. 


You'll find World Report a lively, dramatic, interest- 
ing newsmagazine which makes of every reader a well- 
informed, interesting citizen of the world we live in. 
And for many, it will open up new business oppor- 
tunities, new sources of raw materials, new markets 
for machinery, for finished products, new and profit- 
able outlets for investment. 


The coupon below entitles you to a Charter Sub- 


scription to WORLD REPORT at the special Found- 


ers’ Rate, $4 for fifty-two issues with the understand- 
ing that there will be no charge if the 
first few weekly issues do not please you. 4 
Returning this coupon promptly will en- 
sure your receipt of Volume I, Number 
1, as soon as it is off the press. 
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This is “ague and fever” and not what you see after a lost week end 
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An anonymous French artist ridiculed smallpox vaccination 





Doctors and Artists 


“Quacks are the best friends doctors 
have,” goes an old saying. “They make 
work for them.” 

They are also good friends to the 
dozen or more famous artists who used 
medical mountebanks and their nostrums 
as targets for some of the witty pen and 
brush satire shown last week at the 
“History of Medicine in Art” exhibit at 
the New York University College of 
Medicine in New York. 

Choice lampooning by George Cruik- 
shank, Dickens illustrator, reveals portly 
and elegant charlatans being packed out 
of town in wheelbarrows by scornful 
patients. Thomas Rowlandson’s prints 
point out the wiles of a “Female Physi- 
cian in Full Practice,” and the anguish of 
the “Ague and Fever” sufferer. 

More modernly, Mary Petty, in a New 
Yorker cartoon, takes a pithy crack at 
psychoanalysis. For relief from dementia 
praecox, an addled patient is urged by 
his doctor to “gét out and mingle with 
other schizophrenes.” 

Treatments of disease now considered 
routine come in for their share of ridicule 
in the series of 200 pictures, covering five 
centuries of medical art. Vaccine for 
smallpox is laughed off by an.anonymous 
artist; so are the horrors of gout by James 
Gillray’s striking colored engraving. False 
teeth, vegetable diets, hypnotism, and 
other medical advances are all subjected 
to the healthy derision that has finally 
helped to still the smooth tongue of 
quackery, to improve insane asylums and 
oe nai and to lift the profession to a 

igher degree of public esteem. 
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Weapons Against Cancer 


Details of two new cancer experiments, 
which may some day strip the disease of 
much of its mystery and horror, were re- 
leased from the laboratories last week. 

Following the theory that improper 
diet can upset body chemicals and_ thus 
produce conditions that favor the wild 
growth of cancerous cells, Drs. J. Ernest 
Ayre and W. A. G. Bauld of Montreal 
have found that lack of vitamin B-1, or 
thiamine, is linked with a high concentra- 
tion of female hormones, one of the pur- 
ported causes of cancer of the uterus. 

The doctors’ best guess is that too little 
thiamine may damage the liver so slightly 
that ordinary liver tests will not detect the 
trouble, yet severely enough to prevent 
that organ from destroying excess female 
hormones. Stored in the body in large 
quantities, the hormones may bring on 
uterine cancer. 

Studies of 23 victims of this disease, as 
well as of various animal tests, described 
in the magazine Science by the Canadian 
doctors, give “excellent circumstantial 
evidence to suggest that the nutritional 
deficiency may have been a primary fac- 
tor leading to the malignancy.” 

At the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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HORRORS! THE OXFORD WOODPILES 
AT RUMFORD, IT SEEMS, ARE TWO 
PIECES SHORT OF HAVING MORE WOOD 





pee is the basic ingredient 
in the making of quality book 


papers. Where wood is sufficiently “ 


plentiful there is less need to be 


concerned about possible com- 


promises with quality. 


Oxford is particularly well situ- 
ated as to good wood supply. The 
Rumford plant, where Oxford 
pulp is made, is close to the heart 
of the timberlands. 


Our steady flow of timber, and 
months-ahead reserves, mean a 
steady flow of pulp and paper 
production. It also means that 
Oxford has control over its paper 
quality from start to finish. For 


THAN YOU CAN SHAKE A STICK AT. 
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avatar Offset, Duplex Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


we not only have our own wood 
supply and make our own pulp, 
we carry on right through to the 
finishing of Oxford quality papers. 


Thus we can maintain high stand- 
ards. In fact, every shipment 
of Oxford paper undergoes in- 
numerable laboratory tests for 


“UO 


quality before it leaves the mill. 


Oxford also has many years’ 
experience making over 1,000 
miles of quality paper a day. Our 
progressive research never stops. 
All of which explains why Oxford 
has become quality-paper head- 
quarters in the printing paper field. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and-label papers are: 
-ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Mainefold, White Seal 
‘and Rumford Litho C1S; UNCOATED — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset 


a: 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton, Ohio 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Biology in Philadelphia, American cancer S C IENCE 

researchers have tried a er ap- 

proach—the destruction of cancer cells by os tions, while untreated tériel bec 
chemical substances. Assisted by Drs. Jungle F ungicides sn — as none 


Margaret R. Lewis and Helen D. King, 
Dr. Paul M. Apteknan, a Wistar chemist, 
has for the first time succeeded in devel- 
oping an alcoholic extract which destroys 
cancers in inbred albino rats and which 
establishes immunity against the disease 
in the majority of animals so treated. 

The extract, reported last week in the 
Journal of Immunology, is a mixture of 
equal parts of ground cancerous tissue 
and 95 per cent ethyl alcohol. But Dr. 
Apteknan warns that it has been tested 
only on rats and cannot now be used on 
human subjects. 
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Foxhole Dithers 


To Brig. Gen. William C. Menninger, 
chief of the Army’s Psychiatry Division, 
there is nothing abnormal about the high 
incidence of psychiatric* casualties in the 
second world war. ; 

Although he does not go so far as to 
say “you're crazy if you didn’t go crazy” 
under war strain, Menninger, who with 
his brother Karl operates the famous 
Menninger Psychiatric Clinic at Topeka, 
Kans., believes that to most people peace 
is normality and war insanity. “Who 
wouldn’t develop neurological symptoms 

. with the daily prospect of being 
wounded, killed, court-martialed, or just 
going crazy from strain?” he pointed out 
recently. “Who wouldn’t pray—or trust 
to a rabbit’s foot—while cooped in a fox- 
hole under fire for hours without being 
able to strike back?” 

The morbid effect of the mind upon 
physical behavior was not confined to 
soldier-laymen. Almost 3 per cent of 
Army and Navy doctors were themselves 
psychiatric casualties. 
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To Live, Don’t Eat 


Overeating is a more dangerous medi- 
cal menace than  undernourishment, 
warns Dr. Anton J. Carlson, University 
of Chicago physiologist. 

Carlson, white-haired and vigorous at 
71, has positive proof that longevity be- 
longs chiefly to the abstemious. During a 
four-year nutrition study conducted with 
white rats, he found that the animals fed 
only a limited amount of food lived 
longer than those which got all they 
wanted. Those fed every other day 
throughout their lives outlived both those 
animals consistently overfed and those 
which fasted only every third or fourth 
day. Cancer was less frequent in the 
most abstemious group and started later 
in life. 

“I don’t think man is fundamentally 
different,” Carlson commented. “When 
one overeats and gets fat and soft, life is 
shortened.” 





*Thirty-nine per cent of all military discharges 
were for neuropsychiatric reasons. 


Tropical fungus, creeping over military 
equipment and destroying its fighting 
worth, was a major nuisance in the Pa- 
cific campaign. Inner prisms and lenses of 
binoculars, once fouled by these growths, 
could not be cleaned or replaced in the 
field. Often gun sights, range finders, 
periscopes, and other instruments ob- 
scured rather than helped the vision of 
Army and Navy observers in the tropics. 

The solution of this problem was 
reached in a small “tropical house,” not 
in New Guinea or Leyte but on the cam- 
pus of the University of Pennsylvania. 


’ Built of concrete blocks and equipped 


with automatic controls, the house in 
Philadelphia maintained the temperature 
and humidity of a Pacific rain forest. The 
floor was carpeted with a thick layer of 
tropical leaves, heavily inoculated with 
the various types of fungi and with the 
mites that spread the growth. 

There, Dr. Wesley G. Hutchinson, 
University of Pennsylvania botanist, and 
his associates tested war matériel and 
methods of preventing deterioration in an 
atmosphere that approximated actual 
jungle conditions. 

To protect optical equipment, the 
scientists fastened a small capsule con- 
taining Cresatin (meta cresyl acetate) in 
ethyl cellulose inside the instrument, yet 
out of the path of the light rays. This 
preparation vaporized with enough force 
to form a fungi-killing atmosphere. In- 
struments so treated were still clean 
after two years’ storage in jungle posi- 


fouled in three weeks. 

To prevent molding, the Pennsylvania 
botanists injected Paranithrophenol into 
cork gaskets and kept them ‘sound and 
whole for more than a year. 

A baffling problem was that of fungus 
growth on the surface of film negatives, 
which dissolved the gelatine and caused 
etching and bright blue spots. To combat 
it Hutchinson needed a fungicide which 
would be nonpoisonous to personnel and 
which would not change the photographic 
emulsion or interfere with printing. 

Following a prolonged search, a com- 
plex chemical known as Roceal (al- 
kyl-dimethyl-benzyl-ammonium chloride) 
seemed to fit these requirements. After 
five months’ exposure in the tropical 
house, negatives treated with Roccal kept 
their original strength, whereas untreated 
film lost its value in less than a week. 
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Greenwich Moving Time 


When the Royal Observatory was es- 
tablished there in 1675, Greenwich was 
a dreaming English village, remote 


_ enough from the fashionable court of 


Charles II to ensure the peace necessary 
to contemplation of the sun and stars 
and the fixing of world time. 

In the next 271 years, the village grew 
into a noisy industrial borough, with a 
population of more than 100,000. The 
air on the Observatory hilltop beside the 
Thames was impurified by London fog 
and smoke. Two years ago this spring, 








Cat Eyes: This is an Army private w 
hitherto secret “Snooperscope” which 
American soldiers to see and kill the enemy in total 
darkness by means of invisible infra-red radiation. 
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Sir Harold Spencer Jones, 
Royal Astronomer, admitted 
reluctantly that the Observa- 
tory would have to leave 
Greenwich (NEWSWEEK, 
March 18, 1944). 

Last week the Admiralty 
posted notice that the famous 
old installation would make 
its new home near another 
wooded hilltop, 45 miles 
southeast of the present site. 
At a still unannounced date, 
the Observatory will move to 
Hurstmonceaux Castle, in 
Sussex, a fortified red brick 
mansion, 500 years old. 

Wherever the Observatory 
may be, “the time that it pro- 
vides still will be Greenwich 
time,” according to Sir Har- 
old. No change will be made 
in the location of the zero 
meridian, which runs through 
the old observatory, since 
that would upset time com- 
puting and destroy the ac- 
curacy of maps all over the 
world. Instead, time—as meas- 
ured by observation of the 
solar system from Hurstmon- 
ceaux—will be corrected to 
allow for the one-third degree 
difference from Greenwich. 
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NOW THAT TIMKEN 
HAS DEVELOPED STRONGER 
SEAMLESS TUBING... 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


From wat-proved experience, de- 
signers of America’s massive new 
skyliners have been quick to utilize 
the extra strength, light weight and 
shock absorbing qualities inherent 
in fine alloy steel seamless tubing. 


And product designers in other 
industries are keeping pace. For al- 
teady, it has been demonstrated that 
no method of improving a product 
or simplifying its production is open 
to so many manufacturers. 

If any part of the product you 
make is tubular in shape; if you re- 
quire a high strength to weight 
fatio; or if savings in machining 
time are important, you should find 


*% YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


out what is being done with Timken 
Alloy Steel Seamless Tubing. 

For years, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company has been one 
of the largest producers of alloy 
steel seamless tubing, and at the 
same time, the world’s largest user! 

From this two way experience, 
the Technical Staff of our Steel 
and Tube Division is eminently 
well qualified to advise the right use 
of tubing in your product. Write 
Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Timken Bearings, 
Timken Alloy Steels and Seamless 
Tubes, Timken Removable Rock Bits. 








TIMKEN 


Trade mark Reg. U.S. Par OFF 


SS THE Muay 
STEEL AND 
SEAMLESS TUBES 


HOLLOW-LEGGED! When Lockheed’s 
giant Constellation descends to the 
runway, a weight of 39 tons is eased 
on to her trim tubular legs. Onl 
about 81% inches in diameter, wi 
walls approximately %. of an inch 
thick, these strong seamless legs 
are made of Timken Aircraft Quality 
Alloy Steel. 
Developing such strength in such 
a light section requires special melt- 
ing procedures—many perfected 
through never-ending research 
rams in the laboratories of The 
imken Roller Bearing Company. 
From this research has come a 
whole series of aristocratic aircraft 
quality steels which have made pos- 
sible stronger, longer wearing cyl- 
inder liners, rocker arms, piston 
ins, propeller hubs, propeller 
lades and many other key aircraft 
parts which have helped speed the 
progress of aviation. 
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1746 


BLENDED 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 
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Only men of experience and rare talent 
could produce a whisky like White Horse, 
which has won the praise of connoisseurs 
the world over. For blending choice 
whiskies is a fine art that calls for the 
master’s skill and pride. And because it is 
a masterpiece, Whe Moric slunths aon: 


86.6 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. 
New York, Sole Distributors 
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RADIO 


Bust by Television 


The bulky, somber John Wanamaker 
department store, on lower Broadway a 
couple of blocks up from the Bowery, 
bustled with unusual nighttime bright- 
ness and confusion. Limousines deposited 
jeweled, formally gowned_ dowagers 
and their tuxedoed escorts. Flash bulbs 
popped at celebrities like Grover Whalen, 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, and Dr. Quo 
Tai-chi. Allen B. Du, Mont Laboratories, 
Inc., had thrown down the velvet carpet 
for the opening of its vast, fancy, and 
ultramodern television studios—just off 
Wanamaker’s piano department. 

Technically, the occasion marked tele- 
vision’s biggest postwar boost. But ac- 
tually as entertainment it was a complete 
bust. The premiére last week linked Du 
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Mont’s Washington and New York sta-— 


tions, with the show originating from 
both points. It is the country’s first per- 
manent commercial television network, 
which Du Mont. hopes to increase be- 
fore very long -to include Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, making tele- 
vision available to 20,000,000 poten- 
tial viewers. 

More than $500,000 was spent to con- 
vert Wanamaker’s auditorium into three 
studios. Du Mont loaded them with the 
latest in televising equipment. Four 
cameras and two microphones followed 
the actors. Television receivers were 
mounted just above eye level so the audi- 
ence could choose between watching the 
action on the set or the image as it came 
over the air. Most preferred watching the 
set to squinting at the receiver, still giv- 
ing a somewhat distorted image and still 
a little hard on the eyes. 

But worst of all was Du Mont’s en- 
tertainment. The long congratulatory 
speeches made better hearing than view- 
ing. A playlet and a quiz session went off 
with all the enthusiastic gaucherie of 
high-school productions. It was evident 
even to the underwriters in the opening- 
night audience that televisors have a lot 
to learn before television joins pipe, slip- 
pers, and radio as part of a comfortable 
evening at home. 
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It's Superfight 
Since Superman was created eight 
years ago, he has never failed in bringing 
€ corrupt and unlawful to a sometimes 
fearful justice. Children first and adults 
second gobbled up his adventures—in the 
Papers, out of comic books, and on the 
air. Last week, Superman on the air 
(Mutual, Monday-Friday, 5:15-5:30 
P.m., EST) set himself a real task. He 
took up the fight for racial and religious 
tolerance. Staged primarily for the chil- 
dren, Superman’s fight will also include 
4 punch or two for the 40 per cent of his 
audience that is grown up. 
The first sequence involves Superman 
with a tough bunch of young intolerants 
gang up on an effort to establish an 











Inter-Faith Community House. For mor- 
tal assistance, Superman is supplied with 
a Catholic priest of the Crosby-Father 
O'Malley type and a young Jewish rabbi, 
a former lightweight boxer at his sem- 
inary. If the first six weeks’ sequence 
proves a happy combination of entertain- 
ment and en , geese Superman will 
take up juvenile delinquency and follow 
in the fall with a swat at school ab- 
senteeism. 

Superman is the first children’s pro- 
gram to develop a social consciousness. 
To do it, Superman, Inc., the company 
that controls the Man of Tomorrow in all 
his media, had to sell the idea to the 
Kellogg Co., sponsors, and Mutual—two 





Superman Collyer fikhts intolerance 


perpetual worriers over tne response of 
Southern and reactionary listeners. Cur- 
rently Robert Maxwell, radio director of 
Superman, Inc., feels he has won a strong 
point. “Tolerance is rampant in Battle 
Creek,” he says. “Every bit of pep in Rice 
Krispies is tolerant.” 

Even the handsome, slim, and extreme- 
ly mortal Clayton Collyer, the radio ac- 
tor-announcer who plays Superman, has 
taken up the cudgel. Although Collyer 
previously has jealously guarded his dou- 
ble identity, he is now thinking of making 

rsonal appearances at meetings held to 
foht intolerance. How this switch will 

ect the women listeners who weekly 
flood Superman with mash notes is yet 
to be discovered. But both Collyer and 
Superman, Inc., are anticipating their 
greatest opposition from the same group 
that during the war sent them an average 
of 20 to 30 Nazi letters a week, always 
anonymously. 
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THE PRESS 
Up for Ayer 


The Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin 
dishes up its news, features, comics, and 
editorials daily to 14,000 readers in a 
community of 29,320. As conservative 
Rochester's only daily, The Post-Bulletin 
offends no one politically and dresses it- 
self in a neat, conservative gray turned 
out by Telegraph Editor Louis Burns and 
City Editor Ed Branley, who handle the 
copy, write heads, and make up the paper. 

This week the little Post-Bulletin made 
history and made its readers almost as 

roud of it as they are of their city’s 
amous Mayo Clinic. It became the first 
paper of less than 20,000 circulation to 
win the coveted N. W. Ayer prize for ex- 
cellent typography and makeup.® Its run- 
ners-up, The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Richmond Times Dispatch, and Christian 





‘ Science Monitor, a previous Ayer winner, 


were first, second, and third respectively 
in the 50,000-plus metropolitan class. 
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Blue Pencils and Vodka 


In convention assembled, the nation’s 
editorial brains look and act very much 
like Rotarians, Kiwanians, Elks, bankers, 
bakers, or candlestick makers. The Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors’ first 
full-bodied convention since early in the 
war was no exception last week. 

For three days, the editors, nearly 400 
strong, took over the second floor of the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, talked shop 
and reconversion problems, listened to 
speeches, shuttled from hotel to off-rec- 
ord press conferences with President Tru- 
man and other top-slot government offi- 
cials and, like any other conventioneers, 
politicked and back-slapped in the corri- 
dors, wore badges, and bent the elbow 
a bit between sessions. 

The high spot of the convention was 
the belated appearance of three Russian 
journalists who were repaying last year’s 
visit to Moscow by the ASNE’s three- 
man, free-press mission. The Russians— 
Ilya Ehrenburg, an editor of Izvestia, 
Mikhail Galaktionoff, military editor of 
Pravda, and Konstantin Simonov, author 
of the best seller “Days and Nights” and 
ace correspondent of Red Star, Russian 
Army paper-—started out by plane, ran 
into foul weather on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and in despair completed the 
last lap from New York by train. 

Photographers clamored for pictures as 
ASNE President John S. Knight turned 
the task of introducing the Russians over 
to Wilbur Forrest, of The New York 
Herald Tribune, who led the society’s 
mission to Moscow and other capitals. 

Malice Toward None: With Joseph 
Barnes, tall and scholarly foreign editor 
and former Moscow correspondent of 
The Herald Tribune interpreting, the 





®Smallest previous winner: The Hartford (Conn, 
Courant in 1932, when it had a circulation of 36,958. 
The Herald Tribune has won the prize six times; The 
Times four. 
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«help nature carry off 
“fatigue acids”! 


Don’t fret with muscular aches 
and pains! Absorbine Jr. can 

help give wonderful relief— 
QUICK! Too much exercise 
causes waste products called 
“fatigue acids” to settle in 

the muscles. Often the muscles 
swell and hurt. Just rub those 
aching muscles with quick- 

acting Absorbine Jr. It stimulates 
local circulation so fresh blood 
flows through them and helps 
nature carry “fatigue acids” away! 
As swelling reduces, pain 
subsides—you feel like 
shouting for joy! Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 

at all druggists. 









W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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American editors got a blunt but good- 
natured earful of what their Russian 
guests think is a free press. Galaktionoff, 
resplendent in a Red Army uniform, in- 
sisted Russia’s press, like ours, is free. 
“I edit copy in much the same way as 
Forrest or any other editor in this room.” 
Ehrenburg, at home one of the most 
caustic critics of the American press, said: 
“. . . There is no malice for America in 
the Russian press. I wish I could say the 
same for American papers. If anyone 
would say it to me, I would took at him 
very carefully.” Most of his audience 
chuckled; a Hearst editor frowned. 
Simonov, at 30 the youngest of the 











Hébert, Louisiana Democrat, that the 
press distorted news. 

@ Cheered Sen. Joseph H. Ball, Minne- 
sota Republican, for his statement that 
industrywide collective bargaining men- 
aces free enterprise, and Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, 
for his rendition of “Nimitz and Halsey 
and Me,” Capt. Gordon Beecher Jr.’s corny 
hymn to naval prowess in the Pacific. 
@ Gave American Newspaper Guild 
members a clean bill of health on news 
slanting and concluded that women gen- 
erally had done a good job as wartime 
replacements for men in the city rooms. 
One unreconstructed misogynist snorted: 


Acme 


ASNE’s new president, Wilbur Forrest (left), Nimitz, and retiring President Knight 


trio, said he wouldn't mind hanging 
Franco personally because the Spanish 
dictator is a Fascist. “The war with Fas- 
cism is not ended,” Simonov went on. 
“It is too early for us writers to demobil- 
ize our spirits and lay down our pens. . . 
Think of our children and we will find 
the answer to all our problems.” 

After a night of vodka toasting, the 
Russians came back the next day for a 
badgering session. Ehrenburg gave most 
of the answers. Typical: Why are there 
fewer than ten foreign correspondents in 
Moscow? “I do not give out the visas. If 
I did, I would probably give them out 
liberally and that’s probably why I do 
not give them out.” 

Before adjourning the editors: 

@ Agreed to a suggestion from Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton for an 
ASNE study of dissemination of Ameri- 
can news abroad. They rejected a resolu- 
tion placing the committee on record in 
support of the Associated Press and Unit- 
ed Press in their refusal to supply news 
for Benton’s overseas information pro- 


gram. 
€ Jeered a charge by Rep. F. Edward 


“Thank heaven maternity and marriage 
[his sequence] have taken care of that.” 
@ Elected Forrest to succeed Knight as 
president; N. R. Howard of The Cleve- 
land News, first vice president; Erwin D. 
Canham of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, second vice president; B. M. McEI- 
way of The Washington Star, treasurer; 
and Dwight Young, incumbent, secretary. 

Then many of the editors who also are 
publishers headed for New York and 
this week’s meetings of the Associated 
Press and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 
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Libel Bites Winchell 

Walter Winchell likes to brag that he 
is often threatened but rarely dragged 
into court on libel. (His contracts with 
The New York Daily Mirror and the 
Andrew Jergens Co., his radio sponsor, 
preclude personal liability for damages.) 
Last week the Hearst Corp. paid off 
$10,000 to the National Maritime Union 
for a Winchellian stab—“sabotage”—that 
has kept The Mirror and the seamans 
union in court for six years. (Winchell’s 
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airing of the same dig previously had cost 
Jergens $9,000.) NMU President Joseph 
Curran gloated: “A victory for the entire 
American labor movement.” 
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It’s a Quarter, Lady 


The day of the big magazine buys— 
Collier’s or The Saturday Evening Post 
for a nickel; the Post’s big sister, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, for a dime—became a fond 
memory during the war. Last week the 
trend continued up. Curtis Publishing 
Co. announced that with the June issue 
the Journal, with the country’s top circu- 
lation of 4,250,000, would jump from its 
wartime 15 cents a copy to 25 cents. 
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Capitol Fellow, Ralston . 


Some of the least sung but ablest politi- 
cal reporters cover state capitols. Last 
week one of the best retired in Madison, 
Wis. He is John Craig Ralston, the Mil- 
waukee Journal’s salty interpreter of Wis- 
consin’s complex politics for 35 years. 

Now 67, Ralston was born in Ken- 
tucky, took a degree at Center College 
there, and served in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. He cut his journalistic teeth 
in Louisville on The Courier-Journal and 
worked in Denver on the old Rocky 
Mountain News and the gaudy Denver 
Post. In Texas, years ago, Ralston had to 
walk a side street to work because a gun- 
toting irate politician had threatened to 
shoot him on sight. 

In 1911 Ralston, went to Wisconsin 
and stayed. Since then he has covered 
eighteen bienhial legislative sessions, had 
first-name acquaintances with Wisconsin 
governors from McGovern down to Good- 
land today. Ralston claims no scoops, but 
his work on pro-Germanism in Wisconsin 
during the first world war helped The 
Jounal win a Pulitzer Prize. His -de- 
tachment is Olympian; his enthusiasms 
are two—the Democratic party and Henry 
George’s single-tax theories, both lost 
causes in Wisconsin. 

Ralston was asked by colleagues last 
week why they should be planning a fare- 
well dinner for him. The whimsical 
Ralston replied: He had dreamed he 
died and met Satan, who told him that 
“for the next million years you are go- 
ing to cover the legislature.” 
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Proof Not So Positive 


The staid Detroit News and First Base- 
man Hank Greenberg of the Detroit 
Tigers had reason to blush last week. On 

e eve of the Tigers’ opening game 
with the St. Louis Browns, The News 
sports writer Watson Spoelstra quoted 
Greenberg on page 17: “.. . I'm giving 
up cigarets and coffee. I never was much 
of a smoker . . . and I feel much better.” 
On page 23, a five-column, 14-inch 

igh cigarette ad blazoned this Green- 

testimonial: “You can’t beat Raleighs 

... all-around safer smoking! I recom- 
mend Raleighs to all mv friends.” 





Now on the Press! 


A unique guidebook to help you plan 


YOUR VACATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


and the California this city centers , 


A new 96-page book, The Chapter in 
Your Life entitled San Francisco, will 
soon be off the press. We think you will 
find it the most detailed and helpful 
guide ever published by a community 
for its visitors. 

This unique book tells what to do 
and see here, and describes all the 
things that make San Francisco so fas- 
cinating. It lists by name the good places 
to dine and dance, where to shop, and 
many worthwhile tours in and outside 
the city. : 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Room .604, 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


Please send me a copy of the 96-page book The Chapter in 
Your Life entitled San Francisco. 1 enclose 10¢ in coin to cover 


‘~ 


handling costs. Thank you. . *.» 


You will read about the famous places 
close to San Francisco: Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Lake Tahoe, the Redwood 
Empire, the Big Trees, the Shasta-Cas- 
cade Wonderland, the lovely Monterey 
Bay country, the quaint old mining 
towns along the Mother Lode... 

Send for your copy of this unusual 
book today. (Please enclose 10¢ in coin 
to cover handling costs.) We will mail 
you your copy as soon as the book is off 
the press. 


Send this coupon today 
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GOLD: The African Find 


Since Jason began his quest for the 
Golden Fleece men have robbed, pil- 
laged, and murdered for gold. The wealth 
of Croesus and the legend of King Midas 
were based on placer mines in Phrygia. 
Alexander the Great looted the gold 
hoards of Babylon. Rome and Carthage 
worked the mines of the original E] Do- 
rado in Spain. 

But it was not until the Spanish con- 
quistadores found and stole the treasure 
of the Aztecs and the Incas that gold 
made its greatest impact on the world’s 
commerce. Until then its known sources, 
and existing amounts, were so small that 
most trading was by barter. The eco- 
nomic revolution that the Indian gold 
started—in terms of rising prices and in- 
creased production—spread from six- 
teenth-century Spain all over Europe and 
culminated in the great industrial revolu- 
tion in eighteenth-century England. 

In 1849 the world’s gold supply had 
another sudden increase with the Amer- 
ican rush to California. Then, in 1886, on 
a South African farm, a Lancashire for- 


and the World’s Wealth 


tune hunter stumbled on a rock that was 
heavy with flecks of gold. Over the bar 
of a Kimberly saloon he whispered his 
secret. The news soon spread and the 
great rush of the ’80s was on. The South 
African vein—Witwatersrand Reef, Afri- 
kaans for White Waters Ridge—proved 
to be the world’s greatest source of gold. 
If all the gold mined since records were 
first kept in 1492 were melted and mold- 
ed in a single cube, it would measure no 
more than 44 feet 4 inches to a side— 
and more than one-fourth of that cube 
would represent gold taken from the 
fabulous “Rand.” 

Around the mines of the Reef rose the 
great modern city of Johannesburg, 
which was built by, and literally upon, 
gold. Even in the center of that sprawling 
town of 500,000, people can often hear 
the deep throb of machines boring into 
the rich ore underneath. 

Richer Than Rich: But last week 
they heard a hum of a different kind. 
Speculators were racing one another to 
the Orange Free State, 140 miles to the 
south. There, near the 
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farming hamlet of Oden- 
daals Rust, an exploring 
party had made an in- 
credible find. At a depth 
of 3,922 feet their dia- 
mond drill pushed through 
an 18-inch seam of gold 
ore that assayed 62.6 
ounces of gold to the ton 
—100 times richer than 
average Rand ore. 
Geologists were quick 
to point out that it might 
be simply a freak pocket, 
and the average yield 
prove a great deal lower 
than this $3.40 sample 
that came up in the core 
bit. But that one-tenth 
of an ounce was enough 
to set the Johannesburg 
and London stock mar- 
kets afire with excite- 
ment. In three days the 
securities of South Afri- 
can mining companies 
appreciated in value by 
$80,000,000. The stock 
of Western Holdings, 
| Ltd., which made the ex- 
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European 
...-n the fabulous Witwatersrand reef 


time Minister of Information, Brendan 
Bracken, became its head. 

Upon the bewildered farmers of Oden- 
daals Rust—who have barely made a liv- 
ing from the scraggly soil—speculators 
descended bidding $5,000 and more for 
tiny plots worth $20 the day before. 


Significance-——— 


The principal governments of the 
world are off the gold standard because 
it limits the extent to which they can 
manipulate their currency and control 
prices. But gold still holds a highly im- 
portant place in world trade. Gold will 
be included in the assets of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which is being 
established to stabilize international ex- 
change. Gold is still the key that opens 
the way to political and commercial pow- 
er in the Near and Far East. Indian 
princes have kept their wealth through 
the centuries by hoarding gold. During 
the war the United States had to ear- 
mark $2,500,000,000 of its own hoard 
to finance the military in countries where 
gold speaks. 

Russia, whose reserves and production 
rate are the major mystery in the world 
gold situation, is believed to have huge 
stores that could greatly facilitate ex- 
tension of its influence in corrupt coun- 
tries. The British, who know that game 
well. suspect the Russians have already 
brought their gold into play in Iran. 

Gold has become more valuable since 
the gold standard was repudiated in the 
30s. The world price today is much 
higher than the United States Treasurys 
$35 an ounce. In Athens it’s $110 an 
ounce; in Baghdad, $89, and in Bom- 
bay, $71. Gold can buy almost anything 
in the world market, including Amer'- 
can dollars and British pounds. The 
United Siates is still the leading gold 
holder: Its reserve on April 17 was 
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= nothing scary about this 
sight — to be seen night after night 
in office buildings all over America. 
Here’s one of the thousands of 
cleaning women who do their work 
while you sleep. 

A large proportion of these wield- 
ers of mop and brush have their 
tasks made easier when using Wyan- 
dotte Cleaning Products. They—as 
well as their bosses, the building 
superintendents—know that Wyan- 
dotte stands for quick, thorough 
and safe cleaning. 
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Dairymen, laundrymen and bot- 
tlers count on Wyandotte, too. 
Hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools, railways—all have partic- 
ular commercial cleaning and wash- 
ing problems which Wyandotte 
Products help to solve — because of 
their specialization. 

In addition to being the world’s 
largest producer of specialized 
cleaning compounds, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation is also one 
of the world’s great producers of 
chemicals, Each year thousands of 


tons of these go into the manufac- 
ture of textiles, glass, soap, paper 
and many other products essential to 
American industry and the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ce WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home ¢ Alkalies ¢ Chlorine © Dry Ico 
Calcium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride « Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


¢ 
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$20,415,960,814, up about $165,000,000 
from a ycar ago. 

Last week’s find proved what geolo- 
gists had long suspected, that the Rand 
Reef is a great curving basin that ex- 
tends far to the south of all the present 
diggings. But it will be a long time be- 
fore any gold is mined there. The nearest 
railroad is 80 miles away, the nearest 
power line 120 miles, and water 50 miles. 
There will have to be more test drillings; 
machinery will have to be brought in, and 
shafts and tunnels dug. 

Nevertheless the discovery has great 
potential significance to the world econ- 
omy, for past history indicates that the 
real wealth of the world increases when 
the supply of gold is plentiful. As the 
late Lord Keynes observed: “Gold mines 
are of the greatest value and importance 
to civilization. Just as wars have been 
the only form of large-scale loan expendi- 
ture which statesmen have thought justi- 
fiable, so gold mining is the only form 
of dase ticks in the ground which has 
recommended itself to bankers as sound 
finance; and each of these activities has 
played its part in human progress.” 
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STOCKINGS: Leg Bootleg 


In New York City, a butcher boy could 
deliver a pair of nylons for $3 and up. A 
cigar store just off Broadway had them 
for $3.50 if you said: “Charlie sent me.” 
A soda jerker in Greenwich Village could 
“get you all you want.” In other American 
cities the story was the same. By the end 
of February, the nation’s manufacturers 
had turned out 76,872,912 pairs of ny- 
lons, almost enough for two pairs for 
every American woman old enough to 
wear them, but untold millions of them 











were moving through the black market. 
Even some rayon stockings were being 
sold that way. 

American women, tired of standing in 
line for hours to get one pair, of unde- 
termined color and often inferior quali- 
ty,® at ceiling prices, resented being 
gouged by black marketeers. Beauty par- 
lors buzzed with angry gossip: “Why, 
they're shipping them by the millions to 
Mexico and South America. No ceilings 
down there.” This was true; the Com- 
merce Department reported 5,120,736 
pairs had so moved. But that was only 
7 per cent. The black market was the big 
hole down which the nylons were van- 
ishing. Last week the scandal got big 
enough for Attorney General Tom Clark 
to notice it. He ordered the Justice De- 
partment to join the OPA in a drive against 
it. A similar drive against black-market 
meat was already getting results. 

Silk stockings will soon reappear. Some 
manufacturers are already producing 
them and expect the OPA to keep its 
promise to remove the ceilings some time 
this week. The prospect is that they will 
retail at $3 or more 4 pair—about the 
same as the black-market price for ny- 
lons. The prewar price for full-fashioned 
silk hose ran from 79 cents to $1.25 in 
average grades to as high as $1.65 for 
low-thread varieties. But the price of raw 
silk—when the government seized all 
stocks in 1942—was $3.08 a pound. Re- 
cently, when the War Assets Corp. sold 
1,654 bales of the remaining surplus, 
under sealed bids, the price ran from 
$7 to $20 a pound and averaged $11.75. 

In the first two months of 1946 only 
$5,188,584 pairs of rayon stockings were 
moved to the market, less than half of last 








*Manufacturers blamed some of the inferiority on 
the use of machines designed for rayon yarns. 


’ The steel mills have little coal to shovel as the miners’ strike slowly chokes reconversion 
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year’s rate. The Civilian Production Ad-* 
ministration had set a goal of 54,000,000 © 
pairs a month but manufacturers said | 
they couldn’t get enough. yarn. Rayon | 
stockings were a war baby, and the yarn © 
makers, the stocking men charged, were _ 
favoring such prewar customers as tire | 
builders. The yarn men retorted by charg. | 
ing that some stocking makers were | 
hoarding their finished rayons. 4 
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LABOR: For Want of Coal ‘ 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the. 
United States Steel Corp., spoke up for? 
industry. The coal strike had begun 
hurt. Stee] furnaces and manufacturin 
plants depending on iron and steel for ra 
material faced “a grave situation.” In Pitts-7 
burgh steel operations were cut to 26 per 
cent of capacity, in Chicago to 40 per 
cent, and in Birmingham to 57 per cent.” 
Auto builders, just beginning to get | 
over the steel strike, also began to cut | 
back, after reaching a weekly output of 7 
more than 50,000 units. Ford laid off © 
4,700 workers. Foundries, a bottleneck | 
in reconversion, prepared to check the 
flow of iron castings, vital to farm imple- 
ments, autos, railroad cars, and home 
equipment. Metal fabricating, from loco- 
motives to typewriters, was being crippled. 
Secretary of the Interior Julius A. Krug, 
who is Solid Fuels Administrator, summed 
it up: The strike had cost the nation 31,- 
652,000 tons of coal up to April 20. 

In Washington, John L. Lewis, the 
United Mine Workers’ dictator, and the 
coal-mine owners have drupped their 
pretense of negotiating a contract. Lewis | 
wants to talk first about his proposed wel 
fare fund. The mine owners don’t. Be % 
cause of the stalemate, Secretary of Labor® 
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There was a day—remember it ?— 
When this was the car that ruled the 
tead. Its owners were—as they are— 
the few, the great of America. 

But the roads are crowded now— 
the traffic is heavy with the little cars 
@ the “little man.” 


The big car with its big profit be- 
longs to a tribe of vanishing Amer- 
icans. The logical market in its time 
“paying off handsomely for the 
advertising dollars invested in it... 
Set the rate of profit has become so 
‘Mall, that only the mass-buying of 
the masses of the people will, under a 
stem of private enterprise, keep 
er immense industrial plant going. 


es, American industry has arrived 
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CAR ON THE ROAD 


at the age of the common man—the 
multi-millions of them—the Wage 
farner millions. Just as their mil- 
lions of little cars built today’s 
bigger, broader highways that the 
big limousines enjoy too, so their 
saved up billions of dollars(four times 
as much as all America in 1918) widen 
today’s highways of retail demand 
to support the war-enlarged big 
industries of today. 


But these goods will not sell them- 
selves. The moment is now for an in- 
tense drive on this vast, rich audience. 


You can identify their choice maga- 
zine quite simply. Like the magazines 
of your choice—True Story is focussed 
directly and exclusively on their in- 


terests, their aspirations. Its pages are 
crowded with the life stories of their 
own neighbors—and of themselves. 

To them, your advertising in True 
Story carries the warm, sure author- 
ity of a friend. For you, their reader- 
ship, their favor carries the authority 
of their neighborhood. 


Your advertising in True Story can 
not only raise your volume to new 
levels—it can insure the production 
levels of the America we all want. 


FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS THE 
WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


True STory 


ONE OF THE EIGHT MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS 
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In West Virginia 3,000 coal cars stand empty 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach on Saturday ar- 
ranged a meeting between Lewis and 
President Truman. Observers guessed the 
President had asked Lewis to resume 
negotiations, but the White House re- 
ported “no conclusive result.” 

Lewis’s demand is for 10 cents a ton 
for a welfare fund, or $60,000,000 a year. 
If he gets it other powerful unions may 
be expected to make similar demands. If 
he doesn’t get it, or something like it, the 
coal strike may cripple reconversion as 
badly as the steel strike did. 


Addes Adds Up 


George Addes, the dark, quiet secre- 
tary-treasurer of the CIO auto workers’ 
union, last week clipped the wings of 
Walter P. Reuther, the union’s new presi- 
dent. Addes persuaded the auto workers’ 
executive board, meeting in Chicago, to 
criticize Reuther’s conduct of the General 
Motors strike and his contention that 
“ability to pay” should be a major factor 
in wage disputes. Addes apparently con- 
trolled a two-thirds majority of the board. 
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VETERANS: Ring Man 


The shoulder patch of a fighting unit 
has a special meaning for the men who 
have worn it. In some divisions where 
casualties caused heavy turnovers, it was 
the one thing that remained constant. 
First Lt. Max Twentier of the First Ar- 
mored Division thought about this while 
hospitalized with wounds received in 
Italy. When he got home to Bisbee, Ariz., 
he took his savings and hired an Indian- 
apolis manufacturer to make sample 
signet rings with the insignia of various 
divisions. He mailed ihese out, with mim- 


eographed order forms, to all 89 Army 
division commanders. 

That was last summer. Months went by 
and nothing happened. Running out of 
money, Twentier took his old job man- 
aging the Bisbee bus station. One day 
he opened a letter with a check for more 
than $150,000. It was for 6,600 rings, at 
$22.75 each, for the men of the Third 
Armored Division. Other orders, ranging 
from $7,000 to $15,000 followed. For a 
time he kept the Indianapolis factory pro- 
ducing at the rate of 20,000 rings a week. 
Now he has added rings for Marine di- 
visions and Army Air Forces units and 
has started his own factory in Phoenix. 
His costume jewelry business, said Adver- 
tising Age, now has an advertising budget 
of $10,000 to $12,000 a month. 





International 
Twentier had a million-dollar idea 
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RAILROADS: Freight on Board 


Cotton and lumber freight rates would * 
go up not more than 10 cents a hundred 
pounds; coal rates would be boosted be- 
tween 15 and 40 cents a ton. But the 
Association of American Railroads told 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week that freight rates not competin 
directly with water commerce ol 
have to rise 25 per cent to prevent “an 
enormous deficit,” because traffic volume 
has fallen off since the war ended and 
operating costs are going up. 

In their petition for higher freight 
rates, the railroads also asked the ICC to 
keep the wartime passenger fares, which 
are 10 per cent higher than prewar. 

Mindful of the deliberate tempo of 
ICC proceedings, the carriers asked a 
special favor: that the new rates become 
effective on May 15 subject to later hear- 
ings and possible refunds. Rate lawyers 
recalled the six-year study that preceded 
the ICC decision last May (NEWSweEEK, 
May 28, 1945) to equalize the North- 
South freight-rate differential—a decision — 
that has not yet become effective because — | 
nine Northeastern state governments ap- 
pealed to the courts. 4 

Meanwhile, a fact-finding board recom- 7} 
mended to President Truman _ that 
200,000 engineers, conductors, and brake- 
men get the same 16-cent-an-hour wage — 
boost recently won by thé nonoperating ~ 
brotherhoods. The nonoperating brother- | 
hoods thereupon made a new demand: 
14 cents more, 


AO 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The Dow-Jones industrial aver- + 
age hit 208.3 on April 18, highest since ” 
October 1930, and closed up 2.04 points 
for the week; rails were up 1.94, and 
utilities up 1.20 . . . Du Pont common 
shares reached 210, their highest since 
1929 .. . In England industrial stocks hit 
all-time highs. 

New Issues: Six bond issues totaling 
$394,791,000 were offered in New York 
last week, including a $125,000,000 issue 
of Shell Union Oil Corp. 2% per cent 
debentures, largest single offering of in- 
dustrial securities since the Federal regis- 
tration legislation of 1933. 

Housing: Supplementing the recent 
order channeling building materials into 
low-cost dwellings for veterans (NEws- 
WEEK, April 8); Housing Expediter Wil- 
son W. Wyatt announced that one-fourth 
of the new homes to be authorized must 
be built for rental and half of the re- 
mainder be priced below a maximum 
ranging from $4,500 in New Orleans to 
$9,000 in New York. 

Profit: The Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
reported first-quarter net income of $2, 
677,323 this year, triple the amount 
earned in the first three months of 1945. 

Jet Record: In a P-80 jet fighter, Cant. 
Martin L. Smi:h of Kidd r, Mo., on April 
21 set a New York to Washington flight 
record of 29 minutes and 15 seconds. 

Airlines: The Senate Commerce Com- 
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Painting by Herman Bartel ‘“‘Early Tappers in Malaya” 


Rubber’s the Money in Malaya 


HEN, TOWARD the end of the 13th century, Marco Polo 

visited the region now known as the Straits Settlements 
—the heart of British Malaya—he found a great distributing 
center for shipment of spice to India and Europe. 

British Malaya now is famous for two products: rubber 
and tin. These commodities provide the principal purchasing 
power. In prewar years Malaya contributed 40% of the world’s 
rubber production and 30% of its tin. 

By far the most important purchaser of Malayan products 
has been the United States. In return, the United States has 
exported machinery, motor vehicles, iron and steel manu- 
factures, electrical apparatus, and petroleum products. 


“Last to leave, first to return,’? was the war record of The 
National City Bank at Singapore. For information regarding 
the state of business, foreign exchange, or credits in Malaya 
or any other country, inquire at our Head Office or Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Tint in Wirla Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Since 1925, except for the war 
years, Raymond G. Hill, Su- 
pervisor at Singapore, has 
been an officer in various of 
our Far Eastern branches, He 
exemplifies thelife-longover- 
seas experience placed at the 
service of the Bank’s clients. 


Every 3 seconds a customer is served overseas 
- yy 








KING MEANS BEST IN EVERYTHING 
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KING OF PRE-WAR WHISKY 





ae Whisky 


A thrilling new experience — the first time you enjoy ne 
Brown-Forman's WefUlimtel, King Whisky! More and more dis- wi 
criminating people everywhere, are praising its smooth mellowness, a 
its full-flavored, satisfying taste. For this is truly Brown-Forman’s pr 
King of pre-war whisky—from Kentucky: ph 

BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION th 

At Lovisville in Kentucky if 


%* Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are as 
51 months or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


mittee criticized the British-American 
Bermuda aviation agreement as “illegal” 
because it wasn’t a formal treaty ... . 
American Airlines, Inc., announced a 
$22,000,000 order for twenty Republic 
Rainbows, with delivery of the 400-mile- 
an-hour planes to begin next year. 
Feed: Livestock producers complained 
‘oo many chickens and turkeys were feed- 
ing on the limited grain supply. Southern 
California poultrymen were destroying 
housands of chickens for lack of feed. 
Personnel: A. N. Williams, former pres- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph 
Jo., was elected president of the West- 
nghouse Air Brake Co. . . . C. M. Ches- 
it, chairman of General Foods executive 
‘ommittee since 1943, was elected honor- 
wy chairman of the corporation... . 
iH, E. Widdell, executive vice president 
f Arthur G. McKee & Co., is now its 
resident . . . William L. Maxson, acting 
‘resident of Maxson Food Systems, Inc., 
was made chairman of the board and 
\aymond S. Perry was elected president. 


PP 


STOCKS: Share the Pensions? 


Dividends of the American Telephone 
x Telegraph Co. are as regular as the 
phases of the moon. The stockholders who 
filed into the third-floor room at 195 
Broadway in New York City for their 
.mnual meeting April 17 expected good 


news. From his dais at the front of the - 


room, President Walter S. Gifford gave 
it: A.T.& T. was “busy as can be” with 
a record $2,000,000,000 construction 
Program; it was installing 10,000 new 
phones daily and employing an all-time 
high of 580,000 persons; net earnings for 
the first quarter were $2.28 a share, up 
from $2.07 for the same 1945 period. But, 
if costs keep going up, “we shall have to 
ask . . . increases in vlephone rates.” 

As Gifford finisiied, « middle-aged 
stockholder from Brooklyn, A. S. Hay- 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
April 10, 1946 


379,894 Shares* 


National Distillers Products 
Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


*Subscription Warrants for these shares were issued to the holders of the 
Common Stock of the Corporation and upon the exercise of such Subscription 
Warrants 364,095 shares were subscribed for. The remaining unsubscribed 
shares were purchased by the Underwriters, severally, and have been sold. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. W.C. Langley &Co. Lehman Brothers 


<A 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 
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TRAVEL WITH Ss, 
TRAV-LER 


LISTEN . .. and be carried away! 
For Trav-Ler has achieved an amazing tone 

realism that makes /istening like traveling. Music more 
resonant, more life-like than you've ever heard from a 
compact radio. See and hear the new Trav-Ler Radios... now! 




















A yreal radio «ee ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT! 


Ultra modern plastic cabinet completely enclosed—back styled 
same as front, no chassis visible. .....AC-DC. Easy ‘‘finger- 
t+ roll’ cuning. Ivory or Walnut. Model 5006. 
Ceiling price, inc. fed. tax, only 82 §-935* 
For name of nearest Trav-Ler dealer write Dept. N * Slohily higher 
Trav-Ler KARENOLA RADIO AND TELEVISION Corp. CHicaco 6, fin.“ “*** 
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Great things 








ST.LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RY] 


Now under construction — new 


sleek Frisco streamliners —Me- 
teor “Flash” and Texas Special 
—the finest and fastest ever built! 
Also more than 600 new freight 
cars of the latest type. For the 
finest and best in transportation 


— look to Frisco! 


Its a 
Great Railroad 
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ward, got up to point out that though 
officers and employes were protected by 
pensions, there was no such arrangement 
for stockholders. “Why not take care of 
the shareholders when they reach the age 
of 65?” asked Hayward. “I’m not 65, but 
I may live that long.” The proposal was 
greeted with roars of laughter but Hay- 
ward did not crack a smile. When another 
stockholder asked Gifford,’ who is 61, 
what he thought about social security for 
stockholders he neatly sidestepped: “Such 
a new idea .. . I would rather not venture 
an offhand view.” 


Pe 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Hot Air: At the Oil Heat Institute in 
Philadelphia this week the General Bronze 
Corp. of Long Island City, N.Y., ex- 
hibited an inexpensive oil furnace 27 
inches high and less than 2 feet wide, 
designed to heat a five-room house. 

Wind-Up Speech: To keep after-dinner, 
speeches on schedule, Carl M. Holland of 
Chicago has invented a roller device that 
feeds a speaker his manuscript at a pre- 
determined rate of speed. 

For Gardeners: The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has developed a _ garden-hose nozzle 
which the gardener can adjust easily 
from spray to stream with one hand... 
A lightweight lawn mower manufac- 
tured by the Coldwell Division of the 
Portable Products Corp., Newburgh, 
N. Y., has gear wheels and side frames 
of magnesium. 

Super Spray: The Cornelius Co. of 
Minneapolis has introduced a hand insec- 
ticide sprayer that requires only a 24-inch 
stroke but develops. a 300-pound nozzle 


——— 





High pressure in a tiny sprayer 


pressure. It produces either an aerosol fog 
to penetrate crevices or a needle stream, 

Engine Cleaners: The Standard Oil Co, 
of Indiana is marketing two new naphtha. 
lene solvents for cleaning automobile 
engines. 

Plastics: Men’s hats made of wool and 
American Viscose Vinyon bonded under 
heat will shed water and never shrink or 
lose their shape, according to the Deb- 
way Co. of New York, marketer of Plastic- 
felt hats ... . At the National Plastics 
Exposition in New York this week, E. I. 


-du Pont de Nemours & Co. exhibited col- 


ored, grain-embossed nylon sheets that 
can be used for handbags, brief cases, 
and upholstery. 

All-in-One: The Odor-Swat is a com- 
bination fly swatter, deodorizer, and bot- 
tle opener. Hang the swatter up by the 
bottle opener ae a perfumed wick with- 
in the 22-inch handle freshens the air 
with the scent of new-mown hay. The 
swatting end, of Goodrich Geon, will 
never frazzle, according to the Odor- 
Swat Co. of Brecksville, Ohio. 














Associated Press 


Peacetime Flat-top: Taking a cue from plane-carrying tankers, this Lake Erie 
freighter added a deck to carry 90 extra automobiles, making 423 on all three decks. 
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LABOR TRENDS 
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Direct action against Franco is being 
urged by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
boss of the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers and president of the Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers. 


The World Federation of Trade Unions, 
under the Lombardo plan, would boycott 
all Spanish ships, refusing to load or un- 
load their cargoes. 


American unions affiliated with the world 
federation (CIO) are solidly anti-Franco 
but they are afraid- that such a boycott 
would set a pattern for political, rather 
than economic, action by the federation. 


Watch for the AFL to step up its South 
American campaign against Lombardo 
and the world federation. George Meany, 
who represented the United States at the 
ILO conference in Mexico City this 
month, beat Lombardo on the “free enter- 
prise” issue with adoption of a favorable 
resolution by the meeting. ; 


But the AFL drive to organize a South 
American opposition movement was seri- 
ously handicapped by refusal of the meet- 
ing to seat the Argentine labor delegate, 
Anselmo Malvicini, a Meany supporter. 
The AFL has developed strength in sev- 
eral Latin American countries including 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 


The AFL will meet the coming merger 
of all CIO maritime unions and one inde- 
pendent with a consolidation of its own. 
Plans are being perfected for an AFL 
“Maritime Division,” which will include 
their longshoremen, seagoing men, and 
the teamsters. It would be the biggest 
union in America. 

But the CIO counts on support of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 
case of trouble. If their unions call a 
strike and WFTU men back it up, no 
American ships will be handled in any 
major ports of the world. 


The farm equipment workers (CIO) are 
counting on their new contract with the 
International Harvester Co., won after a 
long strike, to set the future pattern of 
wages and working conditions through- 
out the entire industry. 


Prohibition of anti-union activity by the 
company management is included in the 
new contract along with an 18-cent-an- 

wage increase and a “piecework” 
clause favorable to the workers. Leaders 
of the farm equipment workers believe 
the contract will constitute an important 
argument in their favor if the CIO auto 


workers attempt to raid their union: They’ 


believe it’s better than the General Mo- 
tors agreement, the auto workers’ big- 
8est victory in recent years. 





helis make things “Click” 


It’s really quite simple. Just flick the little plastic 
dial... and “click” . . . you’ve got more heat! 


INSUROK is in on this silent, speedy double 
play from start to finish. For the Penn Electric 
room thermostat not only has an INSUROK dial 
and base plate . . . but the movable contact carrier 
on the oil burner stack switch is molded by . 
Richardson of this same material. 


INSUROK, with its light weight, insulating 
qualities, and built-in finish, performs efficiently for 
Penn ... helping to make temperature control 
truly automatic. Let Richardson Plasticians adapt 
INSUROK, Molded or Laminated, to your require- 
ments. Write today! 


Illustrations, courtesy Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana 


The RICHARDSON —OMPANY 





so you can have more heat! 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Banks—A New Era 


No question about it—Americans are 
going to be closer to their banks than 
ever before. Banking has ended an era, 
opened another. Reconverting business 
will need loans; new home buyers will 
release a flood of mortgage financing; 
banking’s new attention to small loans 
should bring an army of new customers 
to credit desks of banks across the 
country. Compounding the general in- 
terest in banks are investors, many of 
whom see new investment opportuni- 
ties in bank stocks. 








MERRILL IYNCH PIERCE FENATRA 





**BANKS—1946"" 
More lending... More borrowers 


Clouding the picture is a general 
lack of information plus a wealth of 
public misinformation on _ banking. 
Onto this background comes a new and 
comprehensive study of the subject, 
prepared primarily for investors by the 
nation-wide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The 
firm, taking no sides in this booklet, 
reiterates its long. standing advice to 
“Investigate then Invest.” “BANKS 
—1946” discusses unfavorable as well 
as favorable factors with clinical de- 
tachment; sheds considerably more 
light than heat. 

Dealing in facts and figures—includ- 
ing statistics on 150 leading banks— 
this new survey illuminates simply and 
clearly the entire banking situation; 
emerges as a fascinating factual story 
of American banking at the milestone 
of a momentous year. 

As with other ML,P,F&B studies, 
readers may obtain “BANKS—1946” 
merely by requesting it*—and many 
will find it among the most interesting 
as well as among the most informative 
and valuable the firm has ever offered. 





*Mail your request for “Banks—1946” to: De: 
eS $ : part- 
ment. “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y, 
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The OPA Reaps the Whirlwind 


by RALPH ROBEY 


The OPA has only itself to thank 
for the whirlwind of amendments let 
loose against it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week. And judging by 
the opinions of those who are careful 
students of such matters, the OPA will 
be lucky if it doesn’t get buffeted even 
worse when the question of extending 
its life for another year 


It is easy to understand the appeal 
of such views and obviously the mem- 
bers of the House, when they voted 
the restrictions on the OPA last week, 
were greatly influenced by just such 
thinking. Unfortunately, however, such 
views will not stand analysis. 

In fact, trying to “ease” ourselves 
out from under the OPA 





comes up in the Senate. 

This column, as its read- 
ers are well aware, has not 
been a supporter of the 
OPA since the end of the 
war. Quite the contrary. We 
have lambasted it up one 
side and down the other. 
We have done this in the 
conviction that the OPA, in- 
stead of being a protection 
against inflation, has been, 
and is today, one of the greatest and 
most positive inflationary forces in our 
whole economic system. It has seemed 
imperative to us, therefore, if the 
United States is to be saved from 
a really dangerous inflation, that we 
must get rid of the OPA and its 
monumental and senseless curtailment 
of production and the irresponsible 
and dishonest scare campaign with 
which Chester Bowles has been blan- 
keting the country. 





We still are of exactly this same 
opinion. But nonetheless we believe 
that the House has made a serious 
error in placing the limitations it has 
upon the OPA. The only wise course 
for Congress to follow is either to ex- 
tend the OPA with ample powers to 
control and direct the production and 
distribution of all goods from one end 
of the economic system to the other, 
or else to kill the whole mess outright. 
There is no sound intermediate stop- 
ping place. 

In saying that the OPA either 
should be extended with full powers or 
else should be killed outright, we are 
well aware that we are going contrary 
to the current views of many individu- 
als who fundamentally are just as 
much against the OPA, and all it 
stands for, as we are. These persons 
believe that there must be some way 
by which we can “ease” our way out 
from under the present system of price 
controls. They believe that there must 
be some way by which it is possible to 
put an end to the nonsensical policies 
and bad administration of the OPA 
while still maintaining -the “protec- 
tion” of price control “until supply 
catches up with demand.” 





‘ creeping inflation which is certain to 


over the next twelve to four- 
teen months is almost cer- 
tain to be substantially 
worse from the point of 
view of inflation than would 
be the complete elimination 
of all price ceilings as of 
next June 80, when the 
present act expires. Perhaps 
"the easiest way to make 
clear why this is true is by 
using a simple example. 
Suppose that all of us—millions of us 
—want a new washing machine and a 
new radio. And suppose all of us have 
the money, or are willing to use our 
current earnings, to buy both of these 
items as soon as they come on the 
market. Now assume that under the 
policy of “easing” out from under the 
OPA, washing machines are freed 
from controls while radios are still 
kept under ceilings. What would hap- 
pen? The logical thing would be for all 
of us to rush into the market to get a 
washing machine, which would put the 
full upward pressure of our demand 
on the price of this one item. In con- 
trast, if washing machines and radios 
were freed simultaneously our demand 
would be spread over both markets 
and there would be, say, only half 
the upward pressure on prices that 
would be present if the controls were 
removed from only one of the items. 


And so it is for the economic sys- 
tem as a whole. Free the whole range 
of goods and our accumulated demand 
will be spread over the entire 8,000,- 
000 items; follow a policy of trying to 
“ease” our way out and we will rush to 
buy item by item as it is freed, and 
each of them will be subjected to the 
maximum buying pressure. It would 
be comparable to eating only those 
apples out of a barrel which have be- 
gun to rot—and that means, as every 
farm boy knows, that you go through 
the whole winter eating rotten apples. 

By all means let’s not get in that 
position. Let’s put an end to the OPA 
and get rid, once and for all, of the 


continue so long as the OPA remains 
in existence. 
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MAKE THE 
REDBOOK. NATIONAL SHOW 
Your SHOW 


These young Redbook, Indiana, 
families lay nearly $12,000 on 
the line each month for the en- 
tertainment of the Redbook Na- 
tional Show starring the greatest 
fiction writers of the day. 


it has a cover-to-cover rating in 
all surveys. 


1,650,000 of these youthful, re- 

sponsive families await your ad- 

vertising. And the National Show 
is your show for a- 
full page every 
month in the year 
at a total cost of 
$37,200. 








‘They dont have 


to pinch pennies in 


They operate with real folding 
money—$203,245,000 of family 
income. The majority of Redbook 
families are under 35 and youth 
never has pinched pennies. They 
want everything, and they 
buy it. 


95% of these Redbook, Indiana 
families own cars — and they're 
ready to buy new ones! Because 
they're young it takes 35,000,000 
gallons of gas and 2.8 millién 
quarts of oil to keep them going. 
Not to mention nearly $1,500,000 
worth of tires. And they eat 


/ 


plenty! . ... —$24,000,000 worth 
of food. 


In a community of 52,000 fami- 
lies you couldn't sell $4,500,000 
worth of cosmetics and other drug 
store products if they weren't 
young, vivacious and going places. 


Is $120 a page too much to pay 
for the volume of purchasing 
power represented by the 52,000 
Redbook families living in the 
state of Indiana? Think of it—a 
page every month in the year for 
a total of $1,440. That's all it 
costs in Redbook. 


Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


any me REDBOOK 
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Dated April 1, 1946 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 


April 17, 1946, 








_ $125,000,000 
Shell Union Oil Corporation 


Twenty-Five Year 24% Debentures 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 


Price 101%% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 

MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO.,INC. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION LAZARD FRERES & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 
EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Deben- 
tures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


e April 1, 1971 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


DREXEL & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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Facts 
About 


40,000 
NOTED 
MEN 
AND 
WOMEN 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


Book of 


IOGRAPHIES 


N invaluable book by the famed 
editorial staff of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. This single volume con- 
tains more than 40,000 concise 
biographies, with pronunciation of 
names and all essential facts re- 
quired for quick reference use. It 
includes scientists, statesmen, gen- 
erals, rulers, explorers, writers, 

















painters, actors, radio personali- Histerical 
ties, and mag) ee from and 

every other eld of activity. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL Contemporary 
DICTIONARY is an invaluable —from Every 
source of information for writers, and 
apeakers, and general readers. Country 
1,736 pages, with thumb index. Every Field 


Price $6.50. At your bookdealer, 
or from the publishers. G. & C. 
MERRIAM COMPANY, 608 
Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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. Times and Tithes 


The. Mosaic law provides that one- 
tenth of a man’s possessions should be 
given to God. But how much does a man 
today give to church and society in the 
name of the Lord? A table compiled in 
Washington last week shows the average 
income-tax deduction for religious, char. 
itable, and other public purposes is only 
2 per cent of net income (the govern- 
ment allows up to 15 per cent). 

Drawn up by Dr. Benson Y. Landis of 
the Federal Council of Churches’ research 
department, the survey covers the two 
decades from 1922 to 1944. A drop of 
comfort: Percentagewise, Americans con- 
sistently support their churches through 
war and depression as well as prosperity. 
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Saint of the Sacred Heart 


It was wet and foggy on March $1, 
1889, when the Bourgogne steamed into | 
New York Harbor. Among the ship’s 
1,500 passengers—most of them Italian 
immigrants—was a tiny, frail woman of 
08 ‘in a plain black habit. With six com- 
panion nuns, she had come from her 
native Italy to the United States on orders 


‘of Pope Leo XIII to care for her country- 


men in a strange land. She had founded 
her religious order only nine vears before, 
but already Mother Francesca Saveria 
Cabrini was proving its name, the Mis: _ 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

Nothing daunted her in this new world, 
from the bedbugs in the Chinatown room-% 
ing house where the little group spent 7 
their first night in America to the fact ~ 
that she knew no English and had no 
money. With a child’s trust in God, Moth- 
er Cabrini set about providing for her 
people in the 67 orphanages, schools, and 
hospitals with which in the next 28 
years she dotted the United States and 
Latin America. Twenty years after her 
arrival she took the oath of allegiance to 
her adopted country. 

The Making of a Saint: Before she 
died in 1917, members of her community 
already believed her holy. Over the years, 
these stories accumulated: When the little 
nun needed it, money materialized in 
empty pockets. A spring bubbled from the 
arid ground at her convent in West Park, 
N. Y. Only four years after her death, a 
newbom baby named Peter Smith was 
blinded by a 50 per cent silver nitrate so- 
lution, administered by mistake. Doctors 
predicted the boy would never see, but 
the nuns of Columbus Hospital Extension 
in New York pinned a relic of Mother 
Cabrini on him and prayed all night to 
their foundress. Next day Peter Smith's 
burns had disappeared, and he recovered 
his sight. One of the Missionary Sisters in 
Seattle, Sister Delfina Grazioli, developed 
cancer of the stomach and wasted away in 
years of illness. In 1925 her sister nuns 
were arranging her funeral when she 
awoke one morning and announced she 
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nad seen the mother foundress in a 
Hream. She was cured. 

Ever cautious of mistakes, yet always 
anxious to raise one of its deserving chil- 
jren to sainthood, the Roman Catholic 
Church began to examine the cause of 
other Cabrini just eleven years after her 
Heath. She was declared Venerable in 
1987, and Blessed Francesca a year later. 
The cases of Peter Smith and Sister Del- 
Pra. were pronounced miracles, and 
Mother Cabrini’s bones were placed in a 
slass casket for veneration at the Mother 
Cabrini High School in New York. 

In 1940 two more miracles—necessary 
or canonization—were approved. At the 
ecent consistories in Rome (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 25), the cause of sainthood was 













Acme 
Mother Francesca Saverio Cabrini 





ormally placed before Pius XII. And last 
eek the Vatican announced that Mother 
Francesca Saverio Cabrini will be canon- 
ized in St. Peter’s on July 7, the first 
American citizen to achieve sainthood.* 


Po 


Here Comes the Punctual Bride 


From now on, English brides who ar- 
tive late for their weddings at Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire, will literally have 
to pay the piper. The vicar, the Rev. 
Prian Purefoy, has announced that the 
— of an organist’s services has jumped 
irom 2 guineas ($8.50) to 4. If the bride 
ison time, she gets 2 guineas back; if not, 
she forfeits them. Mr. Purefoy raised’ the 

primarily for the waiting bridegroom’s 

but, he says, “there is the question of 

the choir boys. If the brides had ever 

tied to keep twelve little boys quiet and 

good for half an hour when they want to 

g0 to the races or a football match, they 
would not be late.” 











When Two have passed, 
its Time! 


Two years is the limit for safety! 


Every man and woman—and every 
child over five—should have an eye 
examination at least once every two 
years. Even if you are now wearing 
correctly prescribed glasses your eyes 
need these regular examinations. 


We are fortunate here in America 
to have so many highly qualified eye 
consultants that appointments for 
examinations are easily arranged. So, 
if you do not have a “family” eye con- 
sultant, get one now and let him stand 
guard over your sight. 


In case your eye consultant decides 
you need bifocals, it is quite possible 
that he will prescribe Univis Bifocal 


Lenses with the exclusive, almost in-* © 








visible Univis straight-top reading 
segment which we have spent 20 years 
in perfecting. It is our assured belief 
that these lenses give a inuch sharper 
image, a larger field of vision and are 
“easier to get used to.” 


But in spite of these convictions, we 
feel that only your eye consultant is 
qualified to say what type of lens you 
should wear. He knows your eyes! 


There are more than 
30,000 qualified eye 
consultants in America. 
Choose one of them 
as yours. Then let him 
give your eyes a com- 
plete check-up at least 
once every two years. 


Life looks brighter through 


Univis Bifocals 


And Trifocals 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK guy, COPYRIGHT 1946. THE UNIVIS LENS CO. , DAYTON, OHIO 
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Thoughts in the Polo Grounds 


by JOHN LARDNER 


My. Spurgeon Chandler, the 
New York Yankee pitcher (and I use 
the word “the” advisedly),‘ said last 
week that he had come to the con- 
clusion that the pellet now in use in 


. big-league baseball is more alive and 


agile than ever, being in the penicillin 
class, one degree more smoked-up 
than the sulfa or jackrabbit 
ball of earlier years. I was 
very glad tq hear this, for 
it confirmed an impression 
of ‘my own, formed on 
opening day, April 16, while 
observing the wholesome 
comedy of the Giants and 
the Phillies. 

I would not like you to 
think that that was the only 
notion which entered my 
mind that day. I had an 
idea for every home run that plopped 
into the right field stands, which 
means, if you know your Polo 
Grounds, that I was really in there 
cogitating. For instance, it occurred to 
me that publicity is so repugnant to 
Miss Dorothy Lamour, a shy island 
girl from the South Seas, that a career 
like hers in the public eye must be 
one heartache after another. 

Wearing a large white hat to avoid 
attention, she was forced iato a field 
box at the ball park by a couple of 
gentlemen in topcoats, presumably 
Democrats. Across the field Gov. 
Thomas Dewey, of the State of New 
York, was heating his far-famed 
buggy-whip arm to throw out the first 
ball of the season. A passel of camera- 
men stood in front of the governor 
with their stereoscopes, but upon the 
obscure arrival of Miss Lamour they 
broke Challedon’s record for getting 





from the first base to the third: base - 


side of the park. They passed the Phil- 
lie manager, Mr. Benjamin Chapman, 
so fast he thought the game had begun 
and immediately ordered four pitchers 
to start working in the bull pen. 


‘In the confusion which followed, 
the ball game did get under way, with- 
out the governor throwing out the first 
ball. In fact, nobody gave him a ball. 
This represented a Democratic coup 
all up and down the line, for in Wash- 
ington a Democrat, Truman of Mo., 
hurled out the first apple with no com- 
petition, and in downtown New York 
City another Jacksonian statesman, 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, elected to 
pass up the Giants in favor of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, the Borough of 
Brooklyn having many more voters 


than Manhattan. His decision was 
greeted with an outburst of silence in 
Queens, home of the Jamaica race 
track, in which the mayor recently 
became a partner. 

What convinced me that Miss La- 
mour is bashful was the fact that she 
left the game in the first inning. This 
was contrary to protocol, 
which calls for the Phillies’ 
starting pitcher to leave the 
game first, but Mr. Oscar 
Judd, the pitcher, inter- 
viewed toward the end of 
the second inning while ar- 
ranging a judicious mixture 
of hot and cold water in the 
shower, said he did not care 
what Miss Lamour did or, 
for that matter, anyone else. 

“If she knows a way fo 
keep pop flies from going into the seats 
in this park,” said Mr. Judd, “she’s 
welcome to pitch if she wants to.” 

That brings us back to. Mr. Spud 
Chandler’s remarks about the liveli- 
ness of the new ball. Four home runs 
were hit in the game I watched, at 
least two of them of the so-called 
Chinese variety, with the ball coming 
off the ends of the bats of right- 
handed hitters who swung as an after- 
thought. However, the. “Chjnese” 
home run is nothing new in the Polo 
Grounds. What impressed Mr. Chan- 
dler and me was that the same thing 
happened everywhere, and has been do- 
ing so since the training season began. 

Mr. Chandler recalled a home run 
he saw down South where the ball 
went between the legs of the short- 
stop. It moved, on the ground, like a 
horse with a headful: of morphine, so 


fast that no outfielder got close to it. | 
This may be the year when Williams, . 
DiMaggio, or Greenberg will break. 


Babe Ruth’s record of 60 home runs in 


a season, performed with the old jack- 
rabbit or half-alive ball. And very like-— 
ly that was what the club owners and > 


manufacturers had in mind when, and 
if, they invigorated the thing. The long 


hit is said to be the spectacle which 


appeals most to the public. There is no 
doubt that the owners want to put on a 
circus, even if they have to do it under 
lights, when potential fans are in bed, 
on the theory that the game may as 
well die when they do. 


Checking the future itinerary of 
Miss Lamour, for the benefit of Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Oscar Judd, and others, 
I learn that she has reserved a field box 
on Bikini Atoll for the summer. 
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Apri, 29, 1946 
SPORTS 
BASEBALL: First Days 
The political dignitaries of the Ancient 

and Honorable Order of First-Ball Pitch- 
ers trooped to the nation’s ball parks last 
week, drew back their little-used throwing 
arms, and pitched or pushed baseballs out 
to the diamonds to mark the official open- 
ing of the 1946 baseball season. 

@ In Washington April 16, Harry S. Tru- 
man, accompanied by a record Presiden- 
tial party of 32, warmed up for his first 
first-day pitch with his right hand. Re- 
minded he had been billed as a southpaw 
(the first since the right-handed William 
Howard Taft started the Presidential 
custom of throwing out the first ball), the 
ambidextrous Mr. Truman shifted the 
ball to his left hand, made the throw, and 
then sat back to watch the Boston Red 
Sox trim the Washington Senators 6-3, 
@ In New York a United Nations delega- 
_tion sat through six innings of the New 
York Giants’ 8-4 victory over the Phila- 
delphia Phillies with mixed emotions. Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera of Mexico re- 
fused to discuss the Mexican League, say- 
ing that he did not believe it a problem 
for the Security Council. Lt. Col. W. R. 
Hodgson of Australia compared Polo 
Grounds home runs unfavorably with 
cricket hits. 

The most auspicious playing debut of 








Associated Press 
Laurels to Greece: Stylianos Kyria- 
kides’s message to Athens last week was 
the same as that of Pheidippides, the first 
marathon runner, in 490 B.C.: “Rejoice, 
we conquer.” The 35-year-old Athenian 
joined the great Greek marathoners on 
April 20 when he won the 50th Boston 
Marathon minutes ahead of the favorites 
Johnny Kelley and Gerry Cote. He 
ran the 26 miles 385 yards in 2:29.27. 





meat merchant, you never would—this way.) But you’re sure a pencil 


1 SOMETIMES, YOU CAN'T PUT YOUR FINGER ON IT. (If you’re a 


isn’t the easiest, safest thing to use on your figure work. A lightning- 
fast, featherweight Victor Portable Adding Machine is. More profitable 
than a lean memory, it fattens customer good will, too! 





notes at month’s end, doctor? Statements, collections, charges for calls 
and appointments, invoices, expenses...! Duck the disconcerting 


? “SAY, AH-H-H.”’ Or do you hanker to hiss a few less-printable high 


details. Pull raveling records together, fast, with an order-from-chaos 
organizer—a Victor Portable! 














THEY'LL DO IT EVERY TIME. Sell fruit? Then 
you’re helplessly familiar with larceny by Law. 
But more serious losses come from guesswork addi- 
tion—are easy to end with a profit-protecting Victor 
Portable. If you depend on figures, a 10-Key or 
Full-Keyboard Victor Portable quickly puts the 
right ones at your fin:er tips. Victor Adding Machine 
Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Illinois. 





VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 
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1946 baseball came two days later at Jer- 
sey City, N. J. There, in the opening game 
of the International League, Jackie Roose- 
velt Robinson completely won the 25,000 
fans who watched his Brooklyn-farm 
team of Montreal rout the Jersey City 
Giants 14 to 1. Although the 26-year-old 
second baseman bobbled the ball once in 
six chances, he (1) got four hits—two 
bunts, a single, and a homer—in five times 
at bat, (2) batted in four runs, (3) scored 
four runs himself, and (4) stole two bases 
—a sensational first day for the first Negro 
to play in modern organized baseball. 


Sride, Kerry, Sride! 

In Japan, too, thoughts turned to base- 
ball. Al Newman, NEwswEEx correspond- 
ent, last week cabled this preview of the 
coming Japanese season: 


Night fell on Japanese baseball in the 
autumn of 1943. Waseda University beat 
Keio 12 to 1 in the final game. After that, 
the War Ministry forbade the sport as a 
time-wasting American affectation. 

On April 27 Japan’s baseball sun 
shines again as President R. Suzuki of 
the professional league opens a 420-game 
season for eight clubs by throwing out 
the first ball at Korakuen Stadium in 
Tokyo. 

From the Jap mound, the toshu burns 
‘em in to the hoshu behind the plate, and 
those blind men behind the catcher and 
the bases are shinpan. Usually, however, 
coaches and players use American terms 
badly butchered in pronunciation. Most 
Japanese can’t pronounce the letter “1” 
(they substitute the letter “r”) and usually 
insist on adding the letter “u” to words 
ending in consonants. It’s not unusual for 
a coach to tell a batter: “Third baseman 
drop baru from grovvu. I telling runnah 
sride. He sride and touch bagu safery. 
Shinpan, big brind bummu, carr runnah 
outu.” (Translation: “Third baseman 
drops the ball from his glove. I tell the 
runner to slide. He slides and touches the 
bag safely. The umpire, the big blind 
bum, calls the runner out.”) 

Despite linguistic difficulties, the Big 
Six University League—Keio, Waseda, 
Tokyo Imperial, Rikkyo, Meiji, and Hosei 
—begins its official season early in May, 
with Keio favored. Some official quarters 
here prefer college baseball to profes- 
sional ball because it gives the naturally 
partisan Japanese a better chance to work 
off steam. The pros so far haven't de- 
veloped the old Flatbush spirit. 

The general quality of play, as ob- 
served by your correspondent at practice 
games, is poor. This won’t make much 
difference at the turnstiles. The Japanese 
are spoiling for entertainment and base- 
ball seems the natural answer. Moreover, 
the Japanese are more anxious than at 
any other time in history to imitate the 
Americans in everything. Attending base- 
ball games will be a fashionable method 
of showing one’s true democratic spirit. 

So it’s “Pray baru! Batteru uppul 
SRIDE, KERRY, SRIDE!” 
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Mister to Music 


Only a limited number of adjectives 
can be applied to a first-rate musical 
show. They include: witty, tuneful, en- 
tertaining, fresh, engaging, charming, 
melodious, and zippy. They all apply to 
“Call Me Mister.” 

“Mister” is a revue, with the returning 
serviceman and his problems as a central 
theme. Although the idea is not new, the 
present production achieves enough hu- 
mor, originality, and good sense to make 
“Mister” the season’s outstanding musical. 


To illustrate the good sense: The prob- ” 


lems of applied democracy are ap- 


proached in two episodes, which in rough- 





Graphic House 
Betty Garrett in “Call Me Mister” 


ly six minutes apiece say more than four 
entire shows have said previously, and 
say it much better. The sketches are 
funny, the music is tuneful, the lyrics are 
excellent, and the cast, mostly veterans, 
comprises as pleasant a bunch of people 
as have been assembled on one stage in 
a long time. 

Two members of the cast rate special 


mention. They are Betty Garrett, who ap- . 


pears in seven of the 23 numbers and who 
is a consistent delight, and Jules Munshin, 
who keeps bobbing up in various roles 
and disguises. Miss Garrett’s best number 
is “South America, Take It Away,” in 
which she gives a hilarious indictment 
of the conga, samba, and rhumba, but 
she plays everything from a frustrated 
cafeteria waitress to a Park Avenue grand- 
mother, and does it with finesse and good 
humor. 

Munshin, her male counterpart, is an 


accomplished comedian, but it must re- 
gretfully be said he is not yet up to a 
parody of Maurice Evans. This is almos; 
the only downbeat in the show. (Catt 
ME Mister. Melvyn Douglas and Her- 
man Levin, producers. Robert H. Gordon, 
director. Music and lyrics by Harold 
Rome. Sketches by Arnold Auerbach.) 


al 


Old Vic in the New World 


“The play was indifferent, but that was 
nothing. The acting was bad, but that 
was nothing. The audience was low, but 
that was nothing. It was the heartless 
indifference and hearty contempt shown 
by the performers for their parts, and by 
the audience for the players and the play, 
that disgusted us with all of them. . . You 
felt yourself in a bridewell, or a brothel, 
amongst pickpockets, prostitutes and 
mountebanks, instead of being in the pre- 
cincts of Mount Parnassus or in the com- 
pany of the Muses.” 

The above laceration of a play was 
written by William Hazlitt, a forefather 
of the current Jukes family of journal- 
ism*, regarding a performance he had 
seen at the Royal Cobourg Theater in 
South London in 1820. The name of the 
play is unknown, but the cenditions were 
general. The Royal Cobourg was a com- 
bination theater, saloon, music hall, and 
rendezvous for sordid characters, and, 
except for a short stab at respectability in 
1833, when its name was changed to the 
Victoria, it continued to degenerate for 
almost 40 years. 

Hazlitt would have a hard time be- 
lieving that the outgrowth of the Royal 
Cobourg is now regarded as one of the 
best theatrical institutions in England, 
and that one of its companies will open in 
New York on May 6 for a much-heralded 
six weeks’ performance. 

The ups and downs of “Old Vic” in the ° 
more than 60 years that has marked its 
growth were traced last vear by Edward 
J. Dent in a book “A Theatre for Every- 
body,” which was published in London. 
In a preface, Dent points out that “the 
relation of the theatre to the nation is a 
social quesion” and that the founder of 
“Old Vic” was “first and foremost a 
social reformer.” 

The New Brooms: In 1879 Emma 
Cons, a social worker of German descent, 
noticed that a lot of poverty and wife- 
beatings could be traced directly to the 
Old Vic (as it had become known), for 
many South London workers spent most 
of their spare time and money there. The 
plays, such as they were, were of a violent 
nature, and when the members of the 
audience staggered home they were in 
no mood to listen to uxorial reprimands. 

Determined to clean things up, Miss 
Cons scraped together enough money to 
buy the lease of the Old Vic. She re- 





®Maxwell Anderson’s term for the New York critics 
yre disliked his ““Truckline Café” (Newsweek, March 
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Just three issues out so far—and HOLIDAY is a sell-out success. 

Not just because HOLIDAY is refreshing to read, full of color and 
idea-stirring articles. There’s more in it for you—fun to have, places 
to go, on an afternoon or week-end. Friendly, personal yarns by men 


and women who have found how to: get more recreation out of 


Holiday — 


HOLIDAY has been created for you... for everyone with a deep-down 


leisure time. 


urge to get away from the deadening routine, the humdrum. 


HOLIDAY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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christened it the Royal Victoria Coffee 
Music Hall and opened the next year with 
a program of lectures, concerts, and gen- 
erally innocuous entertainment. Coffee 
was the only refreshment. In eight months 
she ran up a deficit of nearly £3,000. 

Undismayed, Miss Cons. enlisted the 
support of her niece, Lilian Baylis, who 
had been teaching music in South Africa, 
and together they organized lectures on 
such timely subjects as the telephone and 
balloon ascensions; they presented ballad 
and symphony concerts, and for good 
measure they threw in a few operatic 
tableaux. (The theater’s license did not 
permit any action on the stage, so the 
singers stood still, and the curtain was 
lowered between any significant changes 
in their places.) As it turned out, the 
operas proved to be quite an attraction, 
and they, plus the showing of some of 
the first movies, began to bring the old 
Vic back toward the black. 

The main idea was to present enter- 
tainment for the poorer classes—admis- 
sion ranged: between a pennv and two 
shillings—but by 1912 the Old Vic had 
gained so much respectability that Prin- 
cess Christian, a daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, attended a performonce of “Tann- 
hiauser” and was quoted as having been 
“delighted and charmed.” 

Miss Cons died in September of the 
same year, and Miss Baylis took over the 
management of the theater. For 25 years 
her personality was the driving force be- 
hind the Old Vic; she often ate and slept 
in the theater, cooking on a gas range in 
the wings, and she divided her time be- 
tween raising: money and encouraging the 
artists. Money was always her chief con- 
cern (when a friend asked if she had re- 
ceived a letter he had written, she said: “I 
don’t remember; was there a check in 
itP”), but she was no less energetic in her 
work on the musical and dramatic pro- 
ductions. During a Zeppelin raid in the 
first world war, she arrived at the theater 
to find the cast huddled in the wings in- 
stead of rehearsing. She flew into a rage. 

“If.you must be killed,” she stormed, 
“at least be killed at your work.” 

The Vic and the Wars: In 1914, 
having finally received a license to pre- 
sent regular plays, Miss Baylis inaugu- 
rated Shakespearean dramas at the Old 
Vic, and alternated them with opera all 
through the war. The costumes were 
makeshift; the wigs seldom fitted; and 
the sets were simple to the point of being 
barren, but the productions gained so 
much acclaim that in 1921 the manage- 
ment was invited by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment to give a series of performances 
in Brussels. 

In 1981 the Old Vic company obtained 
Sadler’s Wells Theater, in North London, 
to accommodate its expanded produc- 
tions, and for a while alternated Shake- 
speare and opera at both theaters. It was 
found, however, that opera was more 
popular at Sadler's Wells, while drama 
was the favorite at the Old Vic, so the 
two troupes separated and each played 
where it was most appreciated. A ballet 
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sompany was subsequently added to the 
Sadler's Wells unit. 

Miss Baylis died on Nov. 25, 1987. By 
this time Old Vic could number among its 
necasional players Charles Laughton, 
lora Robson, Laurence Olivier, Ralph 
Richardson, John Gielgud, and Sybil 
horndike, and the tours included play- 
ing “Hamlet” at Elsinore in Denmark 
bnd a series of plays in Italy, Egypt, 
nd Greece. 

The second world war at first dis- 
pted all three companies. The ballet 
ompany barely escaped from Belgium 
vhen the German breakthrough occurred 
‘1 1940; the Old Vic theater was bombed 
the air raids of 1941; and Sadler’s 
Vells was used as a rest home for 
bhombed-out Londoners. But the players 
kept up their work. In collaboration with 



























Rothenstein drawing front ‘‘A Theater for Everybody’’ 
Lilian Baylis worried over money 
’ for “Old Vic” for 25 years 


e Council for the Encouragement of 
Music: and the Arts, tours of Yorkshire, 
ales, and Lancashire were- organized, 
pnd the miners and factory workers of 
Ose areas proved wildly enthusiastic 


formances were so successful that two 


lished, one in Liverpool and one in Bris- 
ol. For London audiences, the New 
heater, in St. Martin’s Lane, was leased 
tor as long as the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
ells theaters were unusable. , 


started by Miss Cons more with the idea 
of abolishing a theater than of startin 
ine, is on the verge of being establish 

as the British National Theater. Its com- 









urama critics arid feature writers from all 
over the country, and even before the 
plays were announced, the rumors of 
eir arrival resulted in a flood of appli- 
‘ations for tickets at Theater Incorpor- 
ated, which is sponsoring the venture. It 
S a shame that Hazlitt and Miss Cons 
wil be unable to attend. 

*The schedule of openings: “Henry IV, Part I,” 


y 6: “H. IV ” Ma ; 9 
May 18, and “Oedipus” and” wo” May 3d, 





and“ .c Critic,” May 


audiences. In fact, the out-of-town per- - 


pdditional companies have been estab- 


At present the Old Vic, which was. 


ing stand in New York® has attracted: 


“GOOD PLACE 
TO EAT!” 





In addition to good food and fine service, many restau- 
rants contribute to the health and well-being of their 
communities by maintaining clean, sanitary washrooms 
for the convenience of their patrons. This is a public © 
service which customers appreciate. 


Proper washroom sanitation is an important factor in 
controlling the spread of disease. By subscribing to 
West’s Washroom Service, thousands of the country’s 
leading restaurants and other public places are able to 
provide healthfully clean washroom conditions at all 
times. 





WES 4 SINFECTING 
" ! 42-16 WEST ST. > LONG ISLAND CITY 1,°N.Y. 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ° LIQUID SOAPS ° PAPER TOWELS 








AUTOMATIC DEODORIZING APPLIANCES ° INSECTICIDES 
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Deirdre of the Sorrows 


From the earliest shanachie down to 
Synge, “AE,” and Yeats, Irish bards have 
been moved to sing and write of the 
hauntingly beautiful Deirdre. But tragic 
though she was—fated by Druid curse to 
sorrow and the destruction of those 
around her—and tragic though grand 
opera traditionally is, it was not until last 
week that the unhappy Ulster maiden 
took her place alongside opera’s other 
doomed heroines. 

Set to music by Healey Willan and a 
libretto by John Coulter, “Deirdre of the 
Sorrows” was given its world premiére 
over the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corp. on the afternoon of 
April 20. In honor of the fact 
that “Deirdre of the Sorrows” 
is the first full-length opera to 
be written and produced in 
Canada, its first act, in three 
scenes -and lasting about an 
hour, was also broadcast in 
the New York area by station 
WOXR. 

The opera was commissioned 
by the CBC in 1943, a year 
after the success of “Transit 
Through Fire,” a short one- 
hour opera also written by 
Willan and Coulter and also 
commissioned by the CBC. 
Coulter finished the libretto of 
“Deirdre of the Sorrows” in 
1944, and it was published by 
Macmillan’s of Canada _ that 
same year. Willan completed 
his score last December. 


Knight of Ullah: Coulter’s 
“Deirdre” is taken from the 
cycle “Tales of the Red Branch 
Knights of Ulster.” The time is 
about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and the place is 
Ullah, as Ulster was once 
called, and Alba, as the an- 
cients knew Scotland. A bard, 
or narrator, appears before 
each scene and sings of what 
is to come. Deirdre, a found- 
ling, is the ward of King Conochar, who 
vows to marry her despite the Druid 
prophecy that she is “doomed to bring 
destruction upon the men who loved her 
and who by her were loved.” But Deirdre 
has fallen in love with Naisi, a warrior of 
Conochar who, like his king, has also 
vowed to wed her before the moon has 
waned. To escape Conochar, the lovers 
flee to the rocky shores of Alba. 

After a seven-year search, the jealous 
king finally tracks them down, promises 
pardon, and lures them home—despite 
Deirdre’s suspicions of treachery. The 
opera ends with the fulfillment of the 
Druid prophecy: Naisi is killed by Con- 
ochar’s warriors, Deirdre by her own 
knife, and Conochar, heart-broken by his 
loss, is cursed by the priests for defying 
the will of the gods. 


Appropriately enough, both Willan and 
Coulter set the opera in an aura of Celtic 
twilight strongly reminiscent of the half- 
lit world through which Maeterlinck’s 
and Debussy’s Pelléas and Mélisande 
wandered to their undoing. And the cast 
of last week’s premiére sustained the 
mood magnificently. Deirdre was sung 
by the well-known Canadian soprano 
Frances James, Naisi by the Toronto 
tenor William Morton, and the vengeful 
Conochar by Lionel Daunais, Montreal’s 
most popular French-Canadian baritone. 
Ettore Mazzoleni, associate conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony, was the con- 
ductor. “It was a momentous. produc- 
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—-———- es, 
phonic work to be produced on Canadiag. 
soil”—his Symphony No. 1 in D minor. | 

Coulter has lived in Canada only since: 
1936. But he is already well known to 
Canadians for his CBC radio series called. 
Books and Shows and for his battle to: 
develop Canadian drama through the. 
establishment of a state-subsidized the. ' 
ater. Born in Belfast more than 50 years” 
ago, Coulter went to London in the early 
"20s and was associated with John Mid. 
dleton Murry in editing The Adelphi, 
“Transit Through Fire” and “Deirdre of. 
the Sorrows” are his only collaborations 
with Willan: : 

The background for “Deirdre” he drew. 
from his own boyhood in Ulster. He ex- 
plains that-he and Willan chose this im-’ 
mortal Irish tale as the subject" 








Coulter (left) and Willan use folklore for Canada’s first opera 


tion,” summed up Thomas Archer, the 
distinguished critic of The Montreal Ga- 
zette. “It is a long time since we have 
heard music drama of this caliber of per- 
formance on the air.” 

Legend for Canadians: Although 
neither Willan nor Coulter is a native 
Canadian, both consider themselves Ca- 
nadians by adoption. Willan, dean of 
Canada’s composers, was born in London 
65 years ago, but went to Toronto in 
1913 to join the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. Now professor of music at the 
University of Toronto and organist at 
St. Mary Magdalene Church, he is known 
as an authority on Gregorian and Byzan- 
tine music. Besides his prolific church 
music, he is also the composer of what 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians rates as “the first. outstanding sym- 


for the first full-length Canadi- 
an opera because Canadians, 
like Americans, come from al 
lands and the legends of their 
own forefathers. therefore be. 
come Canadian in a much 
greater sense than legends of 
red Indians. 


al 


Keene for Horowitz 

On the night of April 16, 
Constance Keene expected to 
go to the wrestling matches in 
New York City: Instead, the 
23-year-old pianist found her- 
self in Springfield, Mass., sit- 
ting in front of Vladimir Horo- 
witz’s piano, on a bench once 
used by Paderewski. The rea-° 
son: Horowitz, pianist son-in-. 
law of Arturo Toscanini and’ 
automatic box-office _ sellout; 
was ill and had canceled, and 
Miss Keene, just rounding on 
her first concert season, had’ 
been called upon to substitute, 
for the most extraordinary key-” 
board technician of our time. ~*~ 

As The Springfield Republi- 
can put it the next day, the. 
audience of 3,000 showed “dis: 
mayed looks” when it discov” 
ered that Horowitz had bees: 
replaced by an unknown. wut 
Miss Keene is small and very appeal- 
ing, and she knows her piano. By the 
time that the concert. was over, she 
had played three encores and_ had 
signed her name .on programs announc- 
ing Horowitz. 

This was not the first time that Miss 
Keene had filled in for a better-known 
artist on a few hours’ notice. Holder of a 
Berkshire Music Center scholarship in 
1941 and winner of the Naumburg Foun- 
dation Award in 1948, she was signed by 
Arthur Judson, president of Columbia 
Concerts, in 1945. Last month she first 
jumped in for Mary Van Kirk, contralto, 
in Hutchinson, Kans., and then replaced 
Helen Traubel, Wagnerian soprano of the 
Metropolitan, in Haddonfield, N. J. “But 
they were different,” she said. “They 
were singers. Horowitz was a pianist.” 
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WHEN THE LOOM CAME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 


Weaving, as a household industry, was 
brought to an end in 1814 when Francis 
Cabot Lowell designed the first American 
power loom at Waltham, Massachusetts. 
With his brother-in-law and a friend, 
Lowell opened a mill where, for the first 
time in history, all the processes for con- 
verting cotton fiber into cloth were per- 
formed within the walls of one building by 
power... and the mill is still in operation. 


Modern looms — as well as spinning 
frames, and other textile machinery — 


are, of course, equipped with anti-friction 
bearings. Many of these are made by 
SSCS’. For SACS u:isinated the self- 
aligning ball bearinz. widely used in the 
textile industry, and iias pioneered many 
developments in this important industrial 
field during the last 50 years. 


Since SSCS makes so many types of ball 
and roller bearings, an S*SS engineer can 
give you expert help in selecting 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


ok 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


S&F INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. PA, 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 
FILTER EQUIPPED 
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Join the millions who have dis- 
covered greater smoking comfort with 





The shape shown above can be had at 


$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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Lo, the Poor Co-Ed 


During the war Betty Co-ed had the 
college campus almost to herself. Enroll- 
ments in many universities and colleges 


_ ran as high as 75 to 90 per cent women. 


But peace and the returning GI last week 
were pushing the ratio back to the normal 
60 men to 40 women. OF a record enroll- 
ment of 1,500,000 students forecast in 
1,686 institutions next fall, at least half 
are expected to be veterans. 

As a result, Dr. E. V. Hollis of the 
United States Office of Education pre- 
dicts, many prospective co-eds may have 
to settle for women’s colleges. And even 
there, they may have to share the campus 
with GI Joe College. Vassar and Adephi 
recently broke lifetime traditions to admit 
servicemen. 

Last week the impact of the returning 
veteran on the mores of the hitherto male- 
rationed college girl caught the fancy of 
two city editors and made hot copy all 
arbund. Publisher John S. Knight’s Chi- 
cago Daily News and Detroit Free Press 
sent a reporter each to the University of 
Illinois and University of Michigan to ex- 
plore Betty’s behavior and report back. 
Their consensus: She is a wolf. 

For The News, Norine Foley wrote: 
“GI: Joe has met Betty Co-ed [at IIli- 
nois]. The result? A baying of wolves 
. .. But the howl is distinctly feminine.” 
For The Free Press, Norman Kenyon 
summed up a three-day visit to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: “In addition to 
feminine wolves, vets claim they are 
shocked by the sexual promiscuity and 
excessive drinking they are encounter- 
ing on dates.” ~ 


The co-eds quoted didn’t deny all the 
charges. One explained to Miss Foley; 
“The girls are just excited to see pants 
again.” Another admitted that some of 
her sisters had acquired a wolfing tech. 
nique “under the strain of war.” A blasé 
Michigan Diana sighed: “Maybe we 
shouldn’t slug them on the head.” 

The Knight paper’s wolf cry immedi. 
ately brought back a chorus of catcalls, 
Students, parents, and. faculty members 
at Mlinois ac........u the story. 
did The Daily Illini, cu... newspaper: 
One irate co-ed scoffed: “Two men for 
every woman on the campus! Who would 
logically do the chasing?” And another 


suggested darkly that judo be addedJ 


to the curriculum. 

In Detroit the mornirg Free Press’: 
afternoon rivals gleefully picked up the 
gage in behalf of Betty’s honor. The rich, 
conservative News cried: “Slur!” Hearst's 
Times chimed in a day later with 
“Smear!” and devoted columns to protests 
by student veterans, Dr. Alexander G. 
Ruthven, university president, and other 
faculty members. 

Through the noise of the battle came 
two voices calmed by the lessons of his- 
tory. An unidentified Michigan professor 
said the resolutions in Betty Co-ed’s be. 
half. were “a renaissance of the age of 
chivalry in the era of the atomic bomb.’ 
At Illinois comely Betty Jean Kirscher, 
sophomore columnist on The __ Illini, 
quipped: “We have spent four years 
planning . . . for the day when the battle 
of sexes would rage again . . . Ah, men- 
little do they know that they have walked 
from one booby trap into another.” 








High-School Salome: Beverly Anne Cort, 16-year-old high-school junior in the 
Detroit suburb of Van Dyke, appeared in a student variety show in this abbreviated 
costume instead of the school-prescribed slacks. Students (left) howled with glee. One 
teacher muttered “high-school burlesque.” Defying expulsion rumors, Beverly Anné 
termed her dance “strictly ballet” and repeated it before an approving adult audience. 











You fish tn 
. ff 
vain for words 


to descrite your 
first big catch 


You live it all over again each 
time you think of it... and you 
are reminded that never again 
can you duplicate that first, great 
fishing thrill. 


Yes, you can try to describe a 
grand adventure, but words can 
never make your listener feel 
your surprise, your excitement or 
your pride. There are many other 
things in life that actually must 
be seen, heard, felt, inhaled or 
tasted to be appreciated. That is 
why no words in any language 
can tell you what you experience 
when you enjoy the distinctive 
taste and bouquet that have made 
Budweiser the most popular beer 
in all history. 
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The trail to JASPER 


i — : —" 

EN THIS SUMMER — Canadian National's 
Jasper Park Lodge on lovely Lac Beauvert, 
in the heart of Jasper National Park in 
Alberta, biggest playground on the con- 
tinent! Enjoy once more pre-war luxury 
and warm hospitality, amid Jasper’s glit- 
tering peaks and sapphire lakes. Golf on 
the completely rebuilt 18-hole course. 
Swim in the heated outdoor pool. Fish in 
trout waters hardly touched for four years. 
Ride trails winding up from the broad 
Athabaska Valley by flowery meadows 
to vistas of breath-taking grandeur. 


Yours Again, Too — Minaki 
A hundred miles east of 
Winnipeg, in the Lake of 


And there’s the motor highway to 
the Columbia Icefield, biggest flow of 
living ice south of the Arctic. Snap close- 
ups of friendly bears, deer and mountain 
sheep, go canoeing, play tennis or just 
relax. We'll be looking for you! The season 
is June 15 to Sept. 15. Rates from $9 per 
day, including meals. Accommodations 
for 650 guests. 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your vacation dollar goes 
farther in Canada. Jasper and other Canadian vacation. 
lands are easily reached from all U. S. points via 


Canadian National. Call or write for booklets and 
snformation. 


Canadian National Offices in the U. 


St. Louis, Washington, D. C. 


the Woods country, an- 


other Canadian National 
summer resort, hospitable 
Minaki Lodge, offers golf, 


fishing, swimming and 
boating. 


S. — Boston, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
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Fontaine and Stevens are believable newlyweds 


- Love Out of Uniform 


-* “From This Day Forward” is what a 
lot of other pictures have tried unsuc- 
cessfully to be—a believable story of 
young married love in the last decade. Its 
greatest assets are that it is fresh without 
being cute and makes its point without 
overdoing the doses of either drama or 
. Sentiment. 

“The story concerns a couple who get 


| married in 1937; the husband loses his 


; job, is involved in some minor trouble, 
and is finally drafted. It comes up to 


| date with his trying to find a job after 


his release from the Army. 

Joan Fontaine, as the young bride, is 
as attractive and devoted as anyone could 
wish and tosses her lines away with gay 
abandon when the occasion requires. 
Mark Stevens, a newcomer to the screen, 
plays the harassed husband with a great 
deal of sincerity. A very personable young 
man, Stevens manages to keep his part 
from being too depressing even when the 
going is toughest. 

The direction shows humor and con- 
siderable good sense, and some of the 


. photography is outstanding. From almost 
any point of view, “From This Day For- - 


ward” is a good job. (From Tus Day 
Forwarp. RKO-Radio. William Pereira, 


producer. John Berry, director.) 


PD 


; Maxims Grow in Brooklyn 


“So Goes My Love” is the Hollywood 
version of “A Genius in the Family,” 
Hiram Percy Maxim’s nostalgic biography 
of his father, Hiram S. To distinguish be- 
tween the male Maxims—Hiram S.’s in- 
ventions ranged from an improved mouse- 
trap to the Maxim guh, which fired eleven 

ts a second from a single barrel and 
profoundly affected the technique of war; 





his brother Hudson (who doesn’t appear 
in the film) specialized in high ex- 
plosives, including smokeless powder; the 
famous Maxim silencer was a compensa- 
tory contribution from Hiram Percy. 

Fortunately, the film snubs science in 
favor of sentiment and a “Life With 
Father” album of Brooklyn in the 1870s. 
Scarcely a man is now alive who can 
remember Brooklyn in its suburban glory, 
when the volunteer fire department was a 
social club, and pop bottles and the 
Dodgers weren’t even thought of. But 
in such a time one Jane Budden (Myrma 
Loy) left a farm up Boston way to visit 
relations in Brooklyn with the sensible 
idea of acquiring a rich and urban hus- 
band. Instead, she marries an eccentric 
and egocentric inventor (Don Ameche) 
from the boardinghouse next door. 

While Don Ameche invented the tele- 
phone at great length and considerable 
trouble as Alexander Graham Bell, “So 
Goes My Love” wisely limits him to a bit 
of tinkering with curling irons and similar 
but unidentified gadgets. The rest is the 
enviable life and profitable times of the 
Maxim menage, with a minor crisis crop- 
ping up here and there and a major crisis 
that doesn’t quite succeed in capping 
the film’s earlier promise. 

On a few occasions the Maxims’ do- 


mestic contretemps abandon credibility | 


to play for the gallery; but on the whole 
the film’s ambling pace produces more 
genuine warmth and charm to a foot 
than many a more pretentious effort. Both 
Ameche and Miss Loy are at their best, 
and young Bobby Driscoll is so natural 
and appealing as the precocious Percy 
that even detective-story fans will forgive 
his subsequent invention of the Maxim 
silencer. (So Goes My Love. Universal. 
Jack H. Skirball, Bruce Manning, pro- 
ducers. Frank Ryan, director.) 








gene cpreaad when the hotel was 

one of New York’s most distin- 
guished establishments, famed 
through the years for the quality 
of its hospitality. 

Yet the Biltmore possesses qual- 
ities which are—well, young’s the 
only word for them. It has its eyes 
on the future; at this moment, a 
complete rehabilitation program is 
bringing new comforts and new 
beauty to guest rooms and suites. 
Its service standards march steadily 
forward and discriminating trav- 
elers continue to say “You know 
you are in a fine hotel the moment 
you enter the Biltmore.” 
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They'll Graduate 
Only Once 








Yet you can keep this day forever 
bright in Filmo personal movies. 
Their memory-saving magic will pre- 
serve all of your family’s red-letter 
days... each a chapter in your own 
film biography. 


You'll use a Filmo, of course, be- 
cause there’s no substitute for the 
camera precision-built by the makers 
of Hollywood’s professional equip- 
ment. 


Just sight, press a button, and what 
w see, you get—in color or sparkling 
lack-and-white. 


Movies Can “Write”’ 
Your Family Biography 


See your B&H dealer soon. See how life- 
long satisfaction can be yours with a life- 
time-guaranteed Filmo. Or, for descrip- 
tive, fully illustrated booklets, write Bell 
& Howell Company, 7132 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 








AVAILABLE NOW 





Filmo Auto Load 


16mm camera, loads in an in- 
stant with a film magazine. 





Filmo Diplomat 


Finest, most complete projector 
for 16mm movies. 





Filmosound Library has thousands 
of films for rent or sale. Cata- 
logs free to owners of motion 
picture equipment. 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


Bell. 


"SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFA 
so EQUIPMENT FOR 































ART | 
Fine China, U.S.A. 


The first complete set of fine chinaware 
in modern shapes ever produced in the 
United States went on exhibit last week 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York and on simultaneous sale, for tuture 
delivery, at four New York stores. The 
elegant, graceful, pale ivory porcelain 
(color try-outs are under way) was a 
collaborative job initiated by the museum, 
which recommended the designer, Eva 
Zeisel, to the manufacturer, Castleton 
China. All three have participated since 
1942 in lengthy experimentation resulting 
in shapes which in general are rounded, 
thick at the bottom for stability and 
strength, and drawn out to thinness, for 
beauty, at the edges—some of which are 
gently waved. A small cream pitcher has 
no handle because it is “pleasant to 
grasp.” Prices are average for chinaware 
of fine quality, ranging from $20 for the 
covered casserole down to $2 for the salt 
and pepper (plus 75 cents for the spoon). 








Modern china designs by Eva Zeisel 







Time and the Modernists 


For anyone who thinks modern art is 
new, the Whitney Museum in New York 
has put on a show: “Pioneers of Modern 
Art in America.” The.192 paintings and 
sculptures were made between 1908 and 
1922. The 34 artists, many known today 
at home and abroad, were brave men in 
those days when American art, to quote 
Lloyd Goodrich in the museum cata- 
logue, had never “been more provincial— 
‘or more complacent.” 

Some of the pioneers received their ; 
impetus from the Armory Show of 1918, This ; 
which introduced modern art to the 
United States. Others had traveled to 
Paris and seen the work of Matisse and 
Cézanne, perhaps t the home of two 
Americans, Gertrude and Leo Stein, 
among the first to buy the French mod- 
erns. A young American artist, Alfred 
Maurer, once remarked to a Stein visitor 
who was looking skeptically at a Cézanne polit 
painting: “Of course, you can tell it is a 
finished picture. You can tell because it It 
has a frame.” phia 

Back home the modernists’ efforts were 








The customer is always right, he said! 


This is fantastic—no clerk ever pays a 
courtesy to a customer any more. But 
there he was before me, polite as you 
please. | must be dreaming, | thought. 


Nor so much of a dream any more. 
Goods are coming back. There’ll be 
polite clerks again. It’s inevitable. 

It’s inevitable, too, that Philadel- 
phia will continue to be one of the 


big post-war market places. It is 
the third largest city of the U.S. It 
has the buyers—they have the 
money to buy with. 


If you expect to sell them, con- 
sider getting in on the ground floor 
with your sales message. Do this 
with the help of The Evening Bulle- 
tin, the newspaper that daily reaches 


- 4 out of 5 Philadelphia families. 


The Bulletin goes honme—that’s im- 
portant in this city of homes. It 
spends the evening with the family 
and helps them choose what they 
want to buy. It has a circulation in 


excess of 600,000, the largest evening | 


circulation in America. 
in Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 
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FIRST STEP 
STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of the most important studies this 
company has .ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of investors—HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? 


If you are seeking advice—when to 
sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
dustries to buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 


Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 
name and address, and we will send you 
the study, HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? In addition, we will send 
you 3 issues of THE OUTLOOK, a ser- 
vice for investors. 


Offer open to new readers only 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


A-791- 701 
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THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


by GEORGE SEAMANS 


Whether you own one share 
or 1000—read this book! 
Written in conte language 
to Ve you un erstand T 
DAY’S perplexing market. 
Explains BASIC elements for 
profitable trading and invest- 
ing. Gives workable rules. 


Send $3 Direct to 
SEAMANS-BLAKE INC. 
841 W. Washington, Dept. NW, Chicage 7 








THE WORLD'S BEST LAWN MOWER 


@ A vast number of Eclipse hand and power 
models have been made since V-J Day, but 
a 4-year backlog means that some people who 
want an Eclipse will have 
to wait. Eclipse Franchise 
Dealers will get their full 
pro-rata share, however, and 
do their best to fill orders 
as quickly as possible. The 
Eclipse Lawn Mower Co.; 
Prophetstown, Ill. 


HAND 
AND 
POWER 
MODELS 
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“Preparing for Market” an N. Currier print by Louis: Maurer 


not received calmly. When Maurer, a 
Carnegie prizewinner as an academician, 
began painting the brilliantly patterned 
landscapes and weird, long-necked wom- 
en in the Whitney show, he broke the 
heart of his father, an artist for Currier 
& Ives. After Max Weber’s 1911 showing 
of the cubist-influenced pictures now on 
exhibit, Arthur Hoeber of The New York 
Times exploded: “It is difficult to write 
of these atrocities with moderation.” 
Today these Webers are considered 
masterpieces. Other classics highlighting 
the show are Charles Burchfield’s spooky 
houses, gay dandelions, and spring-foli- 
aged trees painted from childhood mem- 
ories, Joseph Stella’s kaleidoscopic “Brook- 
lyn Bridge,” owned by Yale University, 





An early Thomas Hart Benton 


and Gaston Lachaise’s _broad-hipped 
“Standing Woman,” a life-sized, Whitney- 
owned bronze. 

In the fourteen years covered at the 
Whitney some of the artists, such as 
Charles Sheeler and Georgia O’Keeffe, 
were in their experimental stage. A few 
petered out; others returned to realism, 
and one, Thomas Benton, later turned 


‘violently against modern art. But what- 


ever their individual destinies, these artists 
led the way, and by the middle ’20s, as 
Goodrich concludes, “modernism had 
more or less won its battle. Not that it 
was universally accepted, any more than 
it is today; but only in the most reac- 
tionary circles was it still considered the 
work of madmen and charlatans.” 


A. Maurer (Louis’s son) went modern 
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BOOKS 
Stalin as Seen by Trotsky 


When the great revolutionist, the 
bearded and scholarly Leon Trotsky, 
was bludgeoned to death in his study 
in Coyoacan, Mexico, in August 1940, a 

of relief must have been audible 
over the Kremlin. For Joseph Stalin, 
supreme ruler of the Soviet republics, and 
the exiled Trotsky were implacable foes. 

For months before the murder, Trotsky 
had spent most of his time writing a 
biography of the man who drove him 
from Russia and for whom he had a 
pathological contempt. 

Two-thirds of this masterpiece of an- 
notated invective were in finished form 
when Trotsky was murdered. Much of 
the unfinished portion—long strips of 
many sheets pasted end-to-end — was 
found, blood-spattered and mutilated, in 
the room were Trotsky vainly fought for 
his life. More than 160 folders, filed 
under 81 subheadings, contained the 
notes and documents from. which he 
planned to complete his devastating ap- 
praisal of Stalin and his work. 

During the more. than two years that 
Trotsky had plugged away at his book 
he was under contract to Harper & 
Brothers. As he finished section after 
section he forwarded each to New York 
for translation. This exacting chore was 
assigned to a young Russian-born student 
of Slavic languages named Charles Mala- 
muth, who had worked for Eugene Lyons 
in the Moscow bureau of the United 
Press in 1930 while studying for his 








‘ doctor’s degree. 


-The Hand of Malamuth: A consci- 

entious and objective student, Malamuth 
after Trotsky’s death inherited the tre- 
mendous job of finishing the book from 
the rough-hewn, dictated notes. These 
and the Trotsky manuscript had been 
bought by Harvard University and, in 
the safety of the Widener Library, a 
former Trotsky secretary superintended 
their microfilming. . 

At his home in Pasadena, Calif., Mala- 
muth worked hard to speed the sensa- 
tional book to the increasingly impatient 
publishers (Trotsky was far behind his 
contractual deadline). But he found some 
of the films illegible. He went to Harvard 
and discovered that the secretary had 
“edited” the notes by omitting several 
highly important sections. According to 
Malamuth, Trotsky’s friends, who ideal- 
ized him as “a man-of uncompromising 
character,” tried to suppress vital parts 
of the record. Malamuth put them back. 

The huge book—in which brackets set 
off every word not actually written by 
Trotsky (even minor additions like “the” 


or “an”)—was finally completed and 


publication was scheduled for Jan. 9, 
1942. While the printers were finishing 
their work, Trotsky’s widow went to 
court to try to enjoin publication on the 
ground that Malamuth’s translation con- 
tained interpolations contrary to Trotsky’s 
viewpoint. The court reserved its decision 





The finest “Testimonial” 
we ever received! 
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Reprinted from the 
San Diego Union 


Yes! we lost a million dollar order... and we feel good 
about it! We feel good because we couldn’t possibly have 
received a better commendation of Solar’s engineering 
skill and craftsmanship. 

This Lockheed order was for exhaust system parts for 
replacements...but the original Solar-built parts were so good 
that Lockheed found them to have“twice the life expected.” 
Naturally Lockheed cancelled...and naturally you'll want 
to know more about Solar’s unique ability to produce intri- 
cate stainless steel parts...longer lasting parts engineered to 
amazingly close tolerances in spite of design complexities. 


SOR 


STAINLESS STEEL 





SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO., SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF. : DES MOINES 5, IOWA : 60 E. 42ND,N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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and in November 1941 Harper sent out : 
copies for review. As critics were plowing 
through the 500 oversized pages, the 
United States entered the war. 

Since Russia was now an ally there 
were those in Washington who, aware of 
the necessity of strong Russo-American 
relations, felt these might be damaged by 
the issuance of Trotsky’s controversial 
and unfriendly book. Although Harper 
denies that the State Department inter- 
vened, the well-authenticated inside story 
is that Sumner Welles, prodded by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and others close to the 
White House, unofficially requested the 
volume be suppressed. The review copies 
were snatched from the critiés’ desks and 
publication was indefinitely “postponed.” 

This week, nearly four and a half years 
after its completion, “Stalin: An Appraisal 
of the Man and His Influence” at long 
last makes its appearance. The book con- 
tains exactly the same material as the 
original “suppressed” edition, but some- 
how the passage of time seems to have 
robbed it of its dangerously sensational 
qualities. The calm, solid figure of the 
Georgia-born Soviet war leader remains 
substantially unshaken by the sharp, fierce 
jabs of the man from the Ukraine. 

‘Lenin and Innuendo: Hysteria and 
hatred, rather than scholarly objectivity, 
are the characteristics that will be first 
noted by the reader who is neither 
Stalinist nor Trotskyist. Such a reader, 
unversed in the fine points of the two 
isms, will probably find “Stalin” some- 
thing of a bore. The most interesting 
chapter is “The Road to Power,” the 
rambling and not too impressive account 
of Lenin’s death. This was one of those 
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Newsweek 
Trotsky’s testament is vindictive 


sections not completed by Trotsky and 
therefore contains many editorial inter- 
polations. Its sensational core, however, 
is in Trotsky’s own words. According to 
this account personal and political rela- 
tions between Lenin and~ Stalin had 
steadily grown worse. They became so 
strained that Stalin even insulted Lenin’s 
wife openly. Then’ Lenin was_ taken 
seriously ill and lay paralyzed and help- 
less in his room, with all visitors barred. 

At this juncture a secret meeting of 
the so-called “Big Four”—Stalin, Trotsky, 


Sovfoto 


Did the disciple (Stalin) expedite the death of the master (Lenin)? 
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nd two others*—was held. They listened 
oan almost incredible report from Stalin 
-that Lenin had asked for poison to end 
his sufferings. The group refused to sup- 
the sick leader with the means to 
suicide. A year later Lenin died. Except 
by innuendo Trotsky does not answer the 
uestion he raises: “Did not the disciple 
[Stalin] do something to expedite his 
masters [Lenin’s] death?” But he leaves 
no doubt that, in -his mind, the “somber 
and even Sinister” Stalin was a poisoner, 
and he names the source of the poison. 
Trotsky paints a grim portrait of Stalin. 
He bases it on his own knowledge of the 
revolution in which he played an im-. 
portant part and on documents and 
records 

















at ie salvaged at the time of 
his exile after Lenin’s death, when Stalin 
‘Watook over the agony. which Trotsky, 
again and again, says should have gone 
to himself. It is one man’s story, weighted 
ith jealousy, that he tells. But merely 
because of the importance of Trotsky’s 
role, and his stature during and immedi- 
ately after the revolution, his account and 
appraisal” are a historical document of 
supreme importance. Its accuracy, or lack 
of it, will be a controversial subject for 





- ears to come. 
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a ‘Vengeance Is ... : Two men more 
> 


to (gepposite in their natures than Stalin and 
rotsky could hardly exist. One has to 
‘ad (peed but a few chapters to realize that 
so. fptlin was seeepenmncntaly and intellec- 
a? ally incapable of understanding Trot- 
“en [p'y: Nervous, excitable, and highly lit- 


Ip- este, 2 born orator and miserable organ- 

~4 et, Trotsky could not fathom the stolid, 

of nimaginative, unmovable Stalin, who 

ky as the Russian counterpart: of the suc- 
’  Fikessful American political “boss.” 


Historians will probably agree that 
totsky, the conspirator, exhorter, and 
military leader, was -necessary to the 
success of the revolution anc Stalin 
necessary to consolidate it: gains. The 
average reader may well find this ill- 
empered book more revealing of the 
mind of its author than of *!:- “influence” 
of its subject. But Trotsky knew Stalin 
hen the latter’s name was unheard of 
outside sprawling Russia and the two 
men contended one with the other for 
the supreme power. Stalin won. This boo!: 
is Trotsky’s revenge. As such it suffers the 
tate of most testaments of vengeance: It 
s too vindictive to be wholly true. 
Now that the war is over probably its 
publication is more salutary than other- 
. Stalin has the long, victorious years 
ot wartime leadership to his credit, to 
bitset any damage done to his reputation 
by his actions during the years under 
totsky’s survey. The book will renew 
ine ancient, bitter feud between the 
alinists and the Trotskyists, but other- 
mise will do little to ruffle the international 
Waters. (STALIN: AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
AN AND His INFLUENCE. By Leon Trot- 
My. Edited and Translated from the 
issian by  eoaaea Malamuth. 516 pages. 
per. $5. 


*Lev Kameneff and Grigorgi Zinovieff, who were 
ted in the “Trotskyite” purge im August 1990. 
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April 16, 1946 — 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, 
an offering of this stock for sale, or an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy, any of such stock. 
Prospectus; the Prospectus does not constitute an offer by any dealer 

to sell this stock in any State to any person to whom it 


178,364 Shares 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 


Common Shares 
($4 Par Value) 


Of the above mentioned 178,364 shares, 166,846 shares were subscribed 
for at the subscription price of $54 per share by the Common Share- 
holders of the Corporation, or their assigns. The 11,518 unsubscribed shares 
are to be purchased from the Corporation by the Underwriters, subject to 
the terms of the Underwriting Agreement summarized in the Prospectus. 


Price $6254 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer this stock under the securities laws of such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane | | 


— 
The offering is made only by the 


make such offer in such State. 
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iW YOU can’t enjoy a full vacation in the © 
Sunland this year, stop-off on your way 
east or west, get a glimpse of this fascinating, 
colorful, hospitable land. A short stay will 
lure you back to ali the interesting sights and 
unusual activities awaiting in this sunny, 
inviting vacationland. Romantic Old Mexico 
beckons you to new experiences just across the 
historic Rio Grande. Plan NOW to stop-off 
itt El Paso. May we send you literature? It’s 
free, of course, and no obligation. Let us help 
you with reservations. 


SL Fite Sunland Aub 


320 Suniend Bidg. El Paso, Texas 
%& Sunshine Playground of the Border * 













See the Marx Bros. in David Loew's 
‘*A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA,"’ 
United Artists laugh panic. 


GROUCHO, HARPO, CHICO and 2/PPO 


“Three on a light” is lucky when you use 
a ZIPPO. Lucky, because ZIPPO always 


lights at the zip of the wheel, an here, 
any time. Lucky, because the inimitable fea- 
tures and precision quality of a ZIPPO guar- 
antees it for a lifetinze of faithful service— 
no one ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO. 
Have you seen the 
new Oost-war 
ZIPPO? Slimmer 
case, more rounded 
corners and edges, 
but no sacrifice in 
fuel capacity. Sil- 
ver-like case has a 
million dollar a 
pearance — but the 
old price of $2.50 
revails, Others to 


175. 

Order from your 
aler 

ZIPPO MFG. CO. 


Dept. NW 
Bradford, Pa. 
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The Bankers Life Bldg., Des Moines, is Air Con- 
ditioned Throughout with Frick Refrigeration. 


In Notable Buildings 


~ Provides half a dozen profit- 
able services: conditioning 
air, cooling drinking water, 
dispensing bever- 
ages, making ice, 
freezing ice cream, 
and holding de- 
sired temperatures 
in any number of 
rooms and boxes— 
for furs, serums, 
flowers, candy, 
fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, poultry, 
dairy products, 
frozen foods, etc. 






Philtower and 


Tulsa’s 
Phileade Are Air Con- 
ditioned with 1000 Tons 
of Frick Refrigeration. 


If the buildings in 
which you are inter- 
ested need any of 
these cooling serv- 
ices, get in touch 
with your nearest 
Frick Branch or Dis- 
tributor. Literature 
and estimates 
cheerfully fur- 
nished. Please de- 
scribe the cooling 
work you wish todo. 
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WAVY VESBORYO, PENNA w= 





The Missouri Athletic 
Association Uses Frick 
Refrigeration for Air 
Conditioning, Ice Mak- 
ing, and Food Service 











Frick Refrigeration Does Air Conditioning, Makes Ice, and 


Stores Foods at the Great U. S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, _ 


Md. 
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The Faith of Harold Stassen 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Sr. PauL, Minn.—Three years 
ago this spring, there appeared in this 
column an account of a conversation 
with Harold E. Stassen. He was then 
36 and in his third term as Governor 
of Minnesota, clearing his desk and 
preparing to resign and go into the 
Navy. Stassen knew his state and he 
knew how to govern it. But his views 
on national and international prob- 
lems were a bit tentative 
and academic. 

The measure of a man, 
however, is not what he is, 
but how much he is grow- 
ing. Last week, another visit 
with Mr. Stassen cleared up 
my earlier doubts. Three 
years in active service in 
the Navy, in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and in 
travel throughout his coun- 
try have matured him. His 
mind is going places and, I believe, 
it is going to the right places. He has 
worked out a rounded attitude toward 
his personal destiny. 

Stassen’s faith is in the essential 
value of public education, whatever 
may be the fate of the man who does 
the educating. In his travels and 
speeches and conferences, he is talk- 
ing and thinking with people about 
the country’s problems. He believes 
that if thinking people can move to- 
ward rational solutions of their prob- 
lems, somehow his personal future 
will be a happy one, wherever chance 
may call him for public service. 


As a part of his program of coop- 
erative education, he is giving his ap- 
proval to the creation throughout the 
country of Republican forum organi- 
zations. The objective of these groups 
is to clarify and mobilize the views 
of young people, especially of veter- 
ans, on public questions. There will be 
thousands of such forums, and much 
of Stassen’s energy will be given to 
personal appearances before these 
groups. 

These are not like the Willkie Clubs 
of 1940. The latter were formed in 
the heat of a campaign. In many cases, 
serious friction developed between 
them and the party organization. But 
Stassen, unlike Willkie, believes in the 
Republican party. The groups he will 
form will enlarge and fortify the party 
and provide it with the youthful ap- 
proach which will enable it to broaden 
its appeal and to freshen its policies. 

Deep in the Stassen personality 





is a belief in education as such. His 
roots are in the enlightened educa- 
tional system of a great state. His 
alma mater, the University of Minne- 
sota, is an integral part of every aspect 
of the state’s life. University graduates 
go out.and dominate its political, econ- 
omic and social life. Stassen the gov- 
ernor was the outgrowth of Stassen the 
undergraduate, the law student and 
the district attorney. His un- 
iversity friends are the nu- 
cleus of his political support. 
Minnesota was saved from 
the nihilism of radicals by 
these educated young men. 
They proved that a state can 
be prosperous, just and sane. 
If such a faith in justice and 
clear thinking can help the 
Republican party and the 
nation, Stassen will have his 
reward, whatever his polit- 
ical destiny may be. ; 

We didn’t mince matters about the 
fact that he is generally believed to 
be a Presidential possibility. On that 
subject Stassen has calmly grasped 
the realities. He is not fooling himself 
about the risks which attend his as- 
pirations in. political life. Wherever 
you go in this country, people say of 
Stassen, “Don’t you think he is start- 
ing out too early? Nineteen forty- 
eight is a long way off.” It is a tradi- 
tion in American politics that the 
early bird becomes a prey to the 
hawks. Another tradition is that a can- 
didate must do something and say 
little. Didn’t Coolidge stop a police 
strike, and the two Roosevelt’s crack 
Tammany? 

History is against Stassen, too. Since 
1860, fourteen different men have 
been nominated and elected President. 
Two of these T. R. and Coolidge, first 
became President by an act of God. 
Of the remaining twelve, only one 








made an organized effort for the Presi- } 


dency more than two years before he 
was elected. That was McKinley, and 


he had Mark Hanna. Grant had a co- | 
lossal military reputation. Four were 
not recognized as candidates until they 


were elected governors one or two 
years before. Six of the fourteen came 


—— 


to light months or days or hours before { 


their nomination. 


But Stassen believes that what he 
is doing is worth-while per se. His 
faith is that America must learn to 
live with its power. And that educa- 
tion is the means to that end. 
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A lesson from 


ELMONTE 


Spain’s great bullfighter 


1 “Bullfighting as an amateur was my 

hobby back in Mexico City,” reports Bar- 
naby Conrad, a friend of Canadian Club Whisky. 
“So when in Sevilla, Spain, writing my new 
book, I made for the bullring with the hope of 
arranging a fight. It was closed, but .. “Senor!” 
the guardia civil at the gate said, ‘here comes the 
great Juan Belmonte. Perhaps he can help you!’ 
Did he?—no man was ever more gracious. . . 








When he learned I’d fought bulls, he in- “Then—‘Your turn!’ he shouted at me. My little a as the bulls filed to pasture, Belmonte 


ited me to his farm where he was training bull was a scrapper—had me on my mettle pronto. told of his ambition to visit the States. ‘Soon 
young bulls. Seeing him work, I appreciated Under the eye of El Terremoto and his celebrated son, the Pan American Clippers will be flying there,’ 
heis called El Terremoto—The Earthquake. —_ Juanito, I really strutted my stuff. he said. ‘Then I may go.’ 





dade 5 “But I found there’s one great Yankee pleasure he’s 
"yo , already acquainted with. For that afternoon in his patio 
I had the honor of toasting his unmatchable artistry in the 
unmatchable flavor of America’s favorite imported 
whisky—Canadian Club!” 
Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. That’s why Canadian Club loo 
is the largest-selling imported whisky in the United States. Conatiian't 
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IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


a a e ‘ yy ” Clipe Oli 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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A ALWAYS MILDER 
BETTER TASTING 


(C COOLER SMOKING 


Al the Benefits of 
Smoking Pleasure 


Te RIGHT COMBINATION % ~ WORLDS BEST TOBACCOS- 


Copyright 1946, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 








